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“Here Bob—You Can Find It In 
COMPTON’S... EVERY 





“See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don't find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 


Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades — elementary 
and high school. 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


The fact that Compton’s #s meticu- 
lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, “Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Manager + Martinsville, Illinois 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. Dearborn St. « Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Simplify your Health Programs with these 
Up-to-the-Minute Teaching Aids! 











1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) (For both Elementary and Secondary level.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital” chart plus “Am | 5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
Physically Fit?”, student check sheets. cial wall chart for high school groups. 

















Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 








O JOB TODAY is more important than that 
N of teaching health. For the younger gen- 
eration must be prepared, with sound bodies as 
well as keen minds, to take up the future tasks 
of the nation. 








If any of your work is devoted to health 


activities, note carefully the free teaching ma- 3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
terial listed here. We believe it can be of great (For High School and College Hygiene 
help to you in your work. For it has been spe- classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 


student leaflets and grooming guides. 








cially planned to help you teach sound health r 








rinci tablish effective hygiene hab- ; al 
P nciples and estab effective hygie b I bristol Myers Co. Dept. ST-94, ae. 
its through the use of visual aids. 5 Rockefeller Plaza, New me 1 
aaa send me FREE reaching aids al ; Personal Grooming (] 
- 
Don’t miss this Opportunity— Make every 1. Physical Fitness] 2. Dental t 
| Name ee ! 
Program count for Health Name of school or collese__————" (where you teach) | 
. ; i eae 
These attractive wall charts, student materials 1 School Street Address 
and teaching pamphlets are available to you City me jeHighh- (ss S* —_ 
without cost. Simply fill in coupon at ay (Check): vom machete Teeleieg?_ OH — 
the right and mail it in today. Let’ SERVE i umber of classes I teach_——— 
e right and ma ay. $ go a . 
now and make better health practices x T  ko. of students in one class: Girls ———— 
the goal for your group. TEACH Lew ew ee = 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR ? 


THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britannica 
Junior last school year than in any other in the 
history of the Educational Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as well as of Britannica Junior, pre 


sents, in our newest printing, the splendid work 


5 


of his greatly expanded staff. We're proud of what 


he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are continuous 
with us and every new printing contains new 


revisions, new articles, new pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becoming 
increasingly well-known . . . that it shall be a true 
encyclopaedia devoted exclusively to the interests 


and needs of elementary school age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to use a 
reference-work index is one of the services ren- 
dered by our repre- 


sentatives right in 


we tell you about 
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this service? 
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The Boys' and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 
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the classroom. May 


SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, it 
is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 20,000 
index entries and more than 50,000 references. 
Its great popularity with teachers is due to the fact 
that learning to use an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index of Britannica Junior 


helps greatly to dev elop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are dev eloped in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in doing so he 
learns how to use various reference materials . . . 
an atlas eee 


an index . . as well as independent 


source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major con- 
cern of Britannica's editorial staff a study 
reflected in each new printing and rapidly increas 
ing in value as more and more teachers give us 


the benefit of their very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 20 in 


numbe fr... are bound separately and a com- 


plete set goes with each set of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, is less 
than most other juvenile encyclopaedias. May 
we send you more information, including material 
No obli 


about the Britannica Book of the Year? 


gation of any kind, of course. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © ENICYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
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...0r adding life and sparkle to 


What’s a young folks’ party without refreshment? 
“Coke” is naturally a member in excellent standing 
with any group of youngsters. And there’s no better 
place to enjoy Coca-Cola than at home, served 
ice-cold right from the family refrigerator. Have a 
“Coke” is the invitation that starts a party off right 
and keeps it going. Coca-Cola adds its own life and 
sparkle to the natural gaiety of youth. When young 
people get together, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—symbolizes the sunny side of life. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





-the global- 
high-sign 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
h tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ““Coke”’. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
in helping the Modern “Jeacher 
by making learning 


3. EXTENSIVE 
4. VOLUNTARY 









1, The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
ATTRACTIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 
the task in learning. 


3. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
EXTENSIVE 


By inter-related experience units, it widens 
areas of learning. 


2. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


CONTINUOUS 4. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
By stimulating further reading and study, a Wane 
it nurtures teacher and text implanted By taking over while the teachet is 
knowledge. otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 


ee ee eee eee 


' THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. **°,ANa uieRany 


| 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK. 19, N. Y. 
: Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Supplementary Teaching Aids.” 
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pRINTED IN SEVEN COLORS - ORIENTED FUNCTIONAL NEWS 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK is made in WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK is widely used ss 
large size to provide good classroom visibility. in the studies of current events, history and geo- . 
It is made colorful to attract and hold pupil graphy. Four world projections, the Mercator, the v 
attention. And its educational philosophy makes Axzimuthal (air-age), the Equal Area, and the Hemi- pl 
it the perfect social studies teaching aid. spherical are rotated in the service throughout the 
WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK editors year. The educational Purposes of each projection are m 
bei printed on the weekly issues. The world projections, til 
sift, sort and select the most significant news ° th ree » oh ulaatei D1 
of each week. This news is then printed at the ee a Pa = de 
bottom of the world map, and oriented on the You have needed WORLD NEWS OF THE di 
world projection with the places of occurrence. WEEK for as long as you have taught the social pe 
Through this process pupils gain knowledge from _ studies. You will want it weekly, too, once you have st’ 
the news in a fraction of the time required seen and tested a sample copy. Write for the current 
under old methods. issue, stating the grade and studies you teach. th 
be 
to 
th 
F THE WEEK 
st 
PUBLISHED BY . 
‘ 
NEWS MAP OFTHE WEEK 
Wi 
ISI2 ORLEANS STREET - CHICAGO IO, ILLINOIS tic 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


VOLUME VII, NUMBER 2 


Teaching as a Profession 
bs, H H . oe 


i)... of the disturbing phenomena in 
the educational world to-day is the 
shortage of teachers. What is the ex- 
planation of this deficiency? The 
number of men formerly employed 
in public schools or colleges who are 
now teaching in military schools plus 
the number of other male teachers 
otherwise engaged in military service 
accounts for only a comparatively 
small percentage of the vacancies 
created by the changes thus made. A 
considerable number of women teach- 
ers joined the WAC or other branches 
of the military service. 

What statistics are available, how- 
ever, would seem to indicate that the 
teacher shortage is caused more large- 
ly by withdrawals for the purpose of 
securing more lucrative or otherwise 
more satisfactory employment. As a 
result of the shortage of teachers 
equipped with the preparation or- 
dinarily required by law for the prac- 
tice of their calling, a considerable 
number of vacancies in the public 
schools are being filled by persons 
with very inadequate preparation, 
simply on the basis of their being 
granted emergency certificates, a de- 
plorable but necessary makeshift. 

In the face of such a situation one 
may well wonder whether one is jus- 
tified in looking upon teaching as a 
profession. Voluntarily abandoning or 
deserting one’s occupation would or- 
dinarily indicate an attitude incom- 
patible with our idea as to what con- 
stitutes a profession. 

A profession is an occupation for 
the pursuit of which one professes to 
be competent and which one professes 
to follow. Such professing implies 
that the practice of the profession is 
one’s lifework, not a mere stepping- 
stone or stopgap. 


Resemblance to Other Occupations 


A profession has much in common 
with other occupations. Any occupa- 
tion is first of all a means of earning 
a livelihood, for all of us need food, 
raiment, shelter; we want the com- 
forts of life and wish for some of its 
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luxuries. Primitive man raised his 
own food, made his own clothes, 
erected his own hut or cabin, and to 
a limited extent provided directly for 
the satisfaction of his other wants. 
Modern man, however, is largely de- 
pendent on his fellowmen for all these 
things, for he learned long ago the 
advantages to be derived from co- 
operation through a division of labor 
or differentiation of function. 

Under this system he exchanges 
the goods he produces or the services 
he renders for other goods and serv- 
ices produced or rendered by others, 
whether this be done on the basis of 
barter or by means of a medium of 
exchange in the form of money or 
credit. In this way he can more easily 
secure the goods and services needed 
to satisfy his wants, and furthermore 
secure a finer quality of goods and 
more efficient services than he could 
provide directly himself, for no hu- 
man being could possibly be an adept 
in all the many occupations found in 
civilized society. 

To make a living for himself and 
family the worker in any occupation 
needs to have certain qualifications, 
the ability to do certain things, 
whether to produce goods or render 
service, and also the willingness or 
readiness to apply such ability so 
that he will actualiy do what he has 
the ability to do. He is most likely 
to succeed in work which he likes, 
work in which he is interested. 

Real mastery in any occupation can 
ordinarily be achieved only if in addi- 
tion to love of the work the worker 
has a clear and comprehensive under- 
standing as to the objectives to be 
attained, is intelligent with reference 
to the various things that must be 
done to realize these objectives, and 
also knows how these things can best 
be done. 

However, the possession of all the 
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insights and skills that produce com 
petency in a given occupation are not 
enough; the person with the neces 
sary ability must also possess that in- 
tegrity of character that will give a 
guarantee of fair and square dealing 
to all those whom he furnishes with 
goods or to whom he renders service. 
Without such integrity there can be 
no true success. 


Points of Distinction 


All the things that have been enu- 
merated apply to the professions as 
they do to other occupations. In some 
other respects, however, the profes- 
sions differ from other vocations. We 
are inclined to think of the profes- 
sions as being concerned more with 
intellectual labor than with manual 
labor. Perhaps this distinction is not 
an essential one. 

On the other hand, when we think 
of the three professions that have 
been known historically as the learned 
professions, namely, law, medicine, 
and theology, it is apparent that they 
are concerned primarily with ex- 
tremely involved and difficult prob- 
lems, largely intellectual, making it 
necessary for a prospective practi- 
tioner to go through an arduous and 
protracted period of preparation. 

The professions serve meh in re- 
gard to those needs which are of 
greatest, most vital and most intimate 
concern to them and with reference to 
which they are in need of help by ex- 
perts. As regards his basic needs such 
as food, raiment, shelter, the individ- 
ual man can in a pinch help himself. 
With reference to many other wants 


_the individual is also dependent on 


nonprofessional workers. 

Perhaps he does not know how to 
spray the fruit trees in his back yard ; 
perhaps he cannot repair the radio 
which is out of order; perhaps he 
does not know how to take care of a 
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leak in the plumbing or of a leak in 
the slate roof, etc. In other 
here also is he helpless and thus de- 
pendent on experts. 

But if the service rendered by the 
expert is faulty or unsatisfactory, the 
result is not likely to be of such grave 


words, 


and serious consequence as in the case 
of mistakes made by members of the 
A mistake made by the 
lawyer or by the physician, for in- 
stance, might result in the loss of the 
savings of a lifetime or in the loss of 
life itself. 

Certain governmental agencies pro- 
vide services to protect citizens against 
dangers to property, life, and liberty 
where individuals are hardly able to 
protect themselves. The acquisition of 
the knowledge and skill required to 
prepare for such service just as in 
the case of the skillful craftsman, does 
not call for the long period of prepa 
ration that is necessary in the case ot 
the traditional professions. Where 
such preparation is necessary, as in 


professions. 


the case of people entering the con- 
officers in the 
military service, there is a tendency to 


sular service or for 
look upon these vocations as_ being 
professional. 

Jut we that 


government 


need to remember 
provided by 
agencies are ordinarily rendered on 
an impersonal basis, as in the case 


services 


of firemen and policemen, thus not 
involving the closer relationship be- 
tween lawyer and client, family physi 
cian and patient, minister and mem 
ber of the congregation. 

When a person comes to interview 
a lawyer, his family physician, or the 
minister of his church about a prob 
lem, it is likely to be because he is 
in trouble, probably serious trouble. 
Of course when he looks up a repair- 
man about his automobile it is also 
because he is in trouble. But probably 
it is not so serious a matter as in the 
other instances. Members of the tra- 
ditional professions are constantly con- 
fronted by people in distress. No won- 
der that as a result their occupational 
attitude becomes different from that of 
people engaged in other vocations. 

In the very nature of things they 
become more and more concerned 
with the problem of doing all that 
lies in their power to serve those who 
come to them sorely in need of help, 
instead of being so much occupied 
with the problem of increasing their 
incomes by means of the 
rendered. 

This is not saying that a business- 


services 
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man or craftsman or a farmer may 
not help out a poor man who is in 
distress. Of course each may do so 
and furthermore will do so if he is a 
real man; but he does it as a man, 
not in his capacity as a businessman 
or craftsman or farmer. 

Workers in most occupations are 
confronted by the necessity of asking 
for compensation in proportion to 
the value of services rendered or 
goods sold; were they to act on any 
other maxim, they would not be able 
to make a living. 

The professional man could easily 
take advantage of most people who 
come to him for help; he could more 
easily do this than could a merchant, 
a farmer, or a mechanic in dealing 
with those they serve. This very fact 
probably had something to do with 
the developing of the proverbial sense 
of honor found so early in the history 
of the learned professions and so 
beautifully exemplified in the famous 
Hippocratic oath of the medical pro- 
fession : 

I will follow that regimen 
which, according to my ability and judg- 
ment, | consider for the benefit of my pa- 
tients, and abstain from whatever is de- 
leterious and mischievous. 


system of 


Those members of a profession who 
were genuine in their attitude of look- 
ing upon their function in life as that 
of ministering to those in need of help 
would naturally, because others had 
entrusted them with matters of vital 
importance and of an intimate nature, 
hold such trust and confidence in- 
violate. The man of professional in- 
tegrity likewise took pride in his work 
and scorned to solicit or advertise. 

The present-day codes of ethics of 
the recognized professions condemn 
such practices. Occasionally, of course, 
there may be found a_ medicaster 
quack in medicine, a_ pettifogging 
shyster at the bar or even a sancti- 
monious Pharisee in the pulpit. 

Standards Applied to Teaching 

Is teaching a profession? If not, 
is it on the way of becoming a pro- 
fession ? 

Education is the one means at the 
(lisposal of society for preserving and 
improving the values of life, whether 
the work of education be done 
through the agencies of the home, the 
school, the church or those semi- 
educational agencies like the press, 
the radio, the movie. Education and 
government are rightly looked upon 
as the most difficult of human under- 
takings. Those in the government to- 
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day are putting into effect the results 
of their education of yesterday. A 
large part of the difficult work of edu- 
cation is done by the schools. Hence, 
teaching is easily on a par with the 
historic professions as regards the 
difficulty and the importance of 
work to be done. 


he 


The parent, in thinking of educa- 
tion, looks upon it as a means of pro- 
moting the welfare of his child. Pub 
lic education, however, was instituted 
to promote the general welfare. |e- 
cent developments have 
educators and statesmen that educa- 
tion must be utilized for the purpose 
of promoting the welfare of humanity 
as a whole, thus subscribing to one 
of Kant’s favorite themes penned 
more than a century and a half ago 


convinced 


If the teachers in our public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are 
to be properly equipped to do their 
part in so highly responsible and dii 
ficult a work, they will need a broad 
liberal education as a foundation upon 
which to build their professional edu- 
cation, thus making a more prolonged 
preparation necessary, as in the case 
of the traditional professions. 

There is one aspect of the teacher's 
work that is easily overlooked: his 
services are engaged by the state for 
the purpose of promoting the general 
welfare through the education of the 
child. The child is the direct bene 
ficiary, ultimate one 
Teachers come in direct personal con 
tact with their pupils just as do mem 
bers of the old established professions 
with those whom they serve. 


Ss ciety the 


Sut teachers cannot possibly come 
into any direct personal relation with 
that vast multitude of human beings 
whose interests they are engaged by 
the state to serve. They share this 
sort of impersonal service with those 
highly educated government employ 
ees who are not brought into close 
contact with those they serve. It is 
interesting to note that in recent dec- 
ades the courts have looked upon 
state schools as part of the state gov 
ernment. 

As a result of the teacher's con 
stant contact with his pupils he can 
easily become so engrossed in minis 
tering to their wants and wishes, per- 
haps their whims, as to lose sight of 
the ultimate goal of public education 
the promotion of tne general welfare 
In that case the inevitable result will 
be a failure to assist sufficiently im 
the important work of promoting so 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Teaching the Slow 
Learning Child 


ds, Whidell S. Dysinger 


I). mocrAcy has some difficulty with 
the facts about individual differences. 
Citizens find it self-evident that “all 
men are created equal.” The discrimi- 
nations which individual 
demand in this democratic creed seem, 
however, to call for subtleties. Men 
are equal in their civil rights, in their 
rights to opportunity, not in their 
abilities, not in their contributions to 
society. Such distinctions may appear 
to sons of the pioneer to lack direct- 
ness, to avoid a straightforward dem- 
ocratic profession. 


differences 


Equality of Opportunity 


These subtleties are forthright 
enough, however, when they are ob- 
served. One glance at an idiot ward, 
with patients rocking back and forth 
on their benches, is enough to estab- 
lish in fact one kind of difference. 
The range of ability from one of these 
unfortunates to one of the abler mem- 
hers of society is wide indeed. — 

Democracy must integrate this 
truth with its Bill of Rights. Some 
citizens are called upon for leadership 
and responsibility. Others have limit- 
ed capacity and these too must find 
status and opportunity in a democra- 
tic society. The continued develop- 
ment of leadership is probably the 
prime necessity of democracy, but 
provision for the less able members 
of society is inherent in the genius 
of democracy itself. 

One of the fundamental methods 
by which democracy offers equality of 
opportunity to its citizens is in edu- 
cation. In so far as society offers 
educational opportunity equally to all 
citizens, it is true to the democratic 
tradition. An educated citizenry with 
an effective ballot is essential to the 
preservation of democracy. 

quality of educational opportunity 
does not mean identical studies. It 
cannot mean that all young people are 
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placed in the same schoolrooms. Some 
defects, the 
the deaf; these must be 


have serious 
blind and 
given particular attention if they are 
to have any school opportunity. There 
are other groups of youth which must 
have special provision if educational 
opportunity is to be real for them. 


sensory 


Subnormal youth is one of these 
groups. In the past, many of these 
children have been exempted from 
school attendance through provisions 
of the law or through evasions by 


school authorities. There has been 
reason enough. 
Such students, when in school, 


have plagued many a teacher; they 
have handicapped the remainder of 
the class; they may actually be in- 
jured by the jibes of normal children. 
They are often promoted as good 
riddance, with a new teacher to take 
up the burden. 

Such solutions of the problem un- 
der present conditions are not inde- 
fensible among practical men, but 
none can claim that this is education 
for the deficient child. 

Yet, the subnormal can be educated 
if given opportunity on their own 
terms. The fundamentals of reading, 
writing and arithmetic can be taught 
to a large number of them. There are 
jobs which they are well qualified to 
perform. They will never become nor- 
mal mentally, but large numbers can 
become happy, useful citizens. 


Identification of the Subnormal 


The first problem in the education 
of this group is to identify them. 
There is all too little difficulty in the 
recognition of the idiot, but finer dis- 
tinctions cannot be made so readily. 
Mental differences are found in a 
continuous series. Whatever classifi- 
cation is made, there are ever the 
borderline cases. 

There are also many complications 
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from other sources. Insanity is fre- 
quently confused with mental defi 
ciency. Even an expert may find dit 
ficulty in distinguishing the deaf child 
from the feebleminded, or the ex 
treme introvert from the dull. 
Fortunately, this problem no longe: 
fatal The 
psychologist can now diagnose feeble 
with as much 
as the physician achieves in common 


offers obstacles. clinical 


mindedness accuracy 
diseases. The judgment of a profes 
sional but the 
basis for such a judgment is offered 


person is involved, 

to the competent. 
Individual mental 

fundamental facts upon which such a 


tests give the 


judgment is based. These tests were 
developed historically to identify de 
fective school children. Much progress 
has been made with these instruments 
in the past generation. 

They are not foolproof; only the 
competent should use them. The se 
lection of an appropriate test, the ac 
curate administration of the 
ment, and an adequate interpretation 
of the results in the light of all rele 
vant information are skills which are 
not learned in ten 


instru 


easy lessons by 
correspondence. Tests are valuable in 
the hands of the psychologist. 

Nor do the results of 


stand alone. The quality of previous 


these tests 


school work, the age-grade status, 
achievement test results, the home 
background, facility with language, 


mechanical ability, rapport, effort, and 
sensory acuity are factors which must 
be considered. Retardation in school 
is particularly important; retardation 
of three years strongly suggests men 
tal deficiency unless there are serious 
chronic 
other obvious cause. 
The child whose intelligence quo 
tient in a competently administered 
individual mental test is below 80 
usually needs special educational pro 
vision. If the intelligence quotient 1s 
below 45 or 50, the best provision is 
usually made in an institution. Those 
between 50 and 80 will be assigned to 
an institution or to the public school 
depending upon such factors as home 
disposition, 
velopment, and conduct. 
When such a criterion is applied, 
some five percent of young people of 
school age are found to be deficient 
enough to require special work 01 
special methods. The percentage 1s 
modified by any change in the criter 
ion, but the White House Confer 
ence concluded that 450,000 children 


sensory defects, illness, or 


background, social de 
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of elementary school age are in need 
of special education because of men- 
tal retardation. 


Special Education Not New 

This is no new proposal. There is 
a substantial history in the education 
of the subnormal, and there are many 
such schools to-day. 

Itard began these developments as 
he attempted to bring the “Wild Boy 
of Aveyron” to civilized ways. Seguin 
continued the work, first in France 
and later in America. Horace Mann 
found such schools in Europe more 
than a century ago and advocated the 
establishment of the work in the 
United States. Samuel Howe, who is 
more famous for his work with the 
blind, was also a pioneer in the edu- 
cation of the feebleminded. 

The earlier work emphasized the 
institutions for the feebleminded. 
Work in the local schools was begun 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century. 
Hundreds of cities conduct such 
classes or schools to-day. There is a 
large body of experience from which 
the modern educator of the subnor- 
mal can draw. 


Lessons for General Education 

This history and experience have 
much to teach educators in all fields. 
The generalities which are so easy in 
education can profit from the disci- 
pline of application to specific levels 
of ability. 

The pedestrian record of educa- 
tional methods is vitalized by the 
challenge of education for the sub- 
normal. While the child is not the 
center of education in the sense that 
the study of child psychology can re- 
veal a school curriculum, the handi- 
capped child does emphasize the im- 
portance of the student, his abilities 
and limitations, in the school program. 

Although vocationalism may dis- 
sipate educational opportunity into 
trivialities, the subnormal child may 
remind the educator of the importance 
of useful work and self-support. 

The effort to bring the “dumbbell” 
to wholesome self-regard may sharpen 
our appreciation of mental hygiene in 
practice in the schoolroom. 

This is no task for the impetuous. 
Education cannot cure the defect; 
there is no assurance that there will 
ever be a cure. There are few special 
abilities which compensate for the 
deficiency, for correlation of abilities, 
not compensation for defects, is the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Teacher's 


Health 


By MARIE A. HINRICHS, M. D. 


()... of this war have come many 
cold, bare facts of human relationship. 
One of these relates to the astound- 
ingly high percentage of youth who 
were physically disqualified at the 
outset of the war. One in every four 
male registrants was declared physi- 
cally unfit for service in the Armed 
Forces. This points to the fact that 
within the last two or three decades 
emphasis has been too lightly placed 
on the health of our young children. 

Since’ responsibility for the Na- 
tion’s child health must be shared by 
home and school, it is altogether fit- 
ting at this point to call attention to 
some of the factors which may favor- 
ably or unfavorably influence child 
health. We all are ready to acknowl- 
edge the long recognized fundamen- 
tals provided by the home, namely, 
clothing and shelter, communicable 
disease prevention, recreation and ex- 
ercise, security and peace of mind, etc. 

On the other hand, we have only 
relatively recently become alert to 
those fundamental problems in the 
school situation which can completely 
nullify all well-meaning efforts of the 
home to provide healthful living and 
living habits. 

A highly important factor in the 
school set-up is the teacher’s health. 
A child who spends as much as four 
or five of his waking hours during 
each school day in contact with a 
teacher whose mental or physical 
health is not up to par and whose 
health attitudes and habits are sub- 
standard must carry that influence 
home with him. 


Community and Personal Factors 


Let us examine some of the more 
often neglected influences to which 
a teacher is subjected and indicate 
how these may become vitally im- 
portant in influencing her well-being. 

Little or no attention is paid by 
some communities to the housing and 
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feeding problems of its school per- 
sonnel. Schoolrooms are too often 
overcrowded and poorly heated and 
ventilated, and the water supply and 
toilet facilities are sub-standard. 

The teaching and extra-curricular 
load is too frequently overburdening. 
Salaries are often inadequate, and 
tenure is lacking. “Sick-leave’’ is 
either not allowed or is too meager, 
and no provision is made for security 
during leaves of absence granted for 
health, study, or travel. 

In short, many communities and 
school boards have failed indirectly 
in their responsibility to child health 
by neglecting to provide for the well- 
being of their teachers. Obviously, a 
teacher who day after day is faced 
with a continued need for adjustment 
to unnecessarily difficult situations, 
and so is constantly under strain soon 
loses any buoyancy or vivacity she 
may have had. She becomes irritable 
and difficult to get along with and 
consequently not a desirable influence 
for a growing child. 

We must not forget or fail to em- 
phasize, however, that the more com- 
monly recognized factors such as mal- 
nutrition, with its attendant suscept 
ibility to communicable disease (espe 
cially the common cold), and with its 
invitation to the chronicity of low- 
grade debilitating infections; care 
lessly developed dietary habits, with 
their consequent vitamin and mineral 
deficiencies, very often form the basis 
for early fatiguability, for nervous in- 
stability, and for poor muscle tone 
with attendant sluggish circulatory 
and bowel action. Failure to budget 
time so as to include much needed 
mental and physical relaxation, and 
lack of provision for social pleasures 
often lead to the development of a 
drab unresponsive personality. 

I have tried to list some of the 
salient factors contributing to the 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Placemen 


“Blue Cross’ and 


Services to members stressed 


as school year gets under way 


= non-profit “Blue Cross” Hos- 
pital Service Plan was first made 
available to our members in May, 
1943. That it was a particularly fine 
health project to sponsor is evidenced 
by the benefits received by members. 
To date hospital care in the amount 
of $18,932.03 has been provided for 
members among those who subscribed 
for this service the first year. 

When we break this figure down, 
it is interesting to note that $1,577.60 
was paid out for our members every 
month, or $52.50 per day. This repre- 
sents a saving to those of our mem- 
bers who were unfortunate enough to 
require hospital care for themselves 
or for members of their families but 
were fortunate in that they had been 
farsighted and had budgeted for that 
care through our service. 

The “Blue Cross” Hospital Service 
Plan is a national movement, backed 
by American hospitals and the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association. The plan 
as we now have it is an improvement 
of the original plan which was first 
inaugurated in the Baylor Univer- 
sity, at Dallas, Texas, when 1,500 
school teachers sought to group in 
protection against hospital bills. That 
was in 1929, and despite early diffi- 
culties it soon became clearly evident 
that the American people were inter- 
ested in removing the economic haz- 
ard of hospital care. 

What then appeared to be a health 
project for teachers in Dallas, Texas 
now has become the National “Blue 
Cross” movement of the American 
Hospital Association, with subscrib- 
ers numbering over fifteen million 
persons. It is described as the fastest 
growing movement in the Country. 

The “Blue Cross” Plan known as 
the Northern Illinois Hospital Serv- 
ice Plan, adopted by the I.E.A., pro- 
vides the following services to our 
members and their families: 

Use of operating and delivery room 

Anesthesia supplies (not administration) 


ee also reverse side of application blank 
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One X-ray for bed patients or accident 
cases 

*Ordinary medications and dressings 

**Ordinary pathological and laboratory 

services 

Obstetrical cases including baby care (10 
days) 
General nursing care 
Meals and service of dietician 
Room allowance $3.50 per day 
All other routine care 


We feel that the maximum benefits 
feasible are allowed, and certainly 
$1.30 per month for a family consist- 
ing of man and wife and all children 
unmarried and unemployed under 
nineteen years of age represents the 
minimum rate. Our single members 
may enjoy the same protection for 
only $.65 per month, and all payments 
are made on the semi-annual basis. 

There is nothing else quite so in- 
dividual a matter as health. Health 
cannot be legislated ; cannot be show- 
ered down as a blessing; and cannot 
be bought acress the counter. Cer- 
tainly, good health is by far the ma- 
jor private enterprise of the individ- 
ual. The successful operation of the 

*Special medicines or serums and extra patho- 


logical or laboratory services are not included 
**Hospitalization for diagnostic service or ob 
servation not covered 
*+Maternity care provided under family contract 
after 12 months’ membership 


APPLICATION TO THE 


1. E. A. HOSPITALIZATION SERVICE 


Springfield, Lllinois Cont. No 
For a “BLUE CROSS” Hospital Service Contract 


100 East Edwards Street 


to be issued by the 


Northern Illinois Hospital Service, Inc. To 
Rockford, Illinois 


Gas-Electric Bldg. 








J 


: 
* 


“Blue Cross” Plan and its acceptance 
by the public have demonstrated that 
the American people by their own 
initiative can work out their solution 
of the financial problems involved in 
their hospital care. 

If you are not already a member 
of the I.E.A. Hospital Service Plan, 
and desire to join, you may do so by 
mailing an application card and semi- 
annual payment to the I. E. A. office 
prior to November 10, 1944. 

Application cards may be had from 
your local school administrator, or 
the form provided herewith in ILu1- 
Nois EDUCATION may be used. 

Local collectors may be appointed, 
and payments on existing contracts 
and applications for new contracts 
may be turned over to a local col 
lector. He in turn will forward them 
to the I.E.A. office. Checks should be 
made payable to Northern Illinois 
Hospital Service, Inc. 


FOR OFFICE USE 

. 

Date Issued 

Mailed 

F—GL.-—8-— 





l hereby apply for a Hospital Service Contract with the above named “Blue Cross” Co ration, for my- 
self and the family group as listed on the reverse side hereof 1 understand that such hospital contract 
will be tn effect at 12 noon on the date a contract ts issued by them and that they will forward me an 
dentification card and a contract bearing the date of acceptance, and that the contract and this applica- 


tion shall constitute my entire agreement with them 


I understand that this agreement shall continue for 


« year, and then from year to year thereafter unless terminated as provided in contract 


I understand and agree that hospital service under my contract will not cover myself or any de- 
pendents for any existing condition nor for a condition now being treated or for which recent treat- 
ment has been received or for any treatment that may be advised or recommended between the date 
of this application and the effective date of the contract when issued, and that no resposibility of any 
kind is assumed by the I. E. A. or its representatives. 


ENCLOSED SEMI-ANNUAL PAYMENT 


0 Single $3.90 O Family 7 80 


Make Remittance Payable to Northern Illinois Hospital Service. Give This Application With Remittance to 
Your Local Collector or if there is None Mail to The Iilinois Education Association, Springfield, Illinois. 


I agree that In the event of any default in making payment according to contract this agreement shall 


sutomatically terminate 


hereby represent and warrant to the “Blue Cross” Corporation that all information on this application 
is true and correct to the best of my knowledge and b« lief 


Group leader 
Form Number A Four! BE A 
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Subscriber Sign Here 
Give Your lL. E. A. Membership No 





Placement Service Combats 
Teacher Shortage 


The teacher shortage is an acute 
problem rapidly approaching a crisis. 
Some schools cannot open this year ; 
many others are able to find only a 
part of the number of teachers needed 
in order to obtain a reasonably satis- 
factory educational program. 

The children of Illinois need com- 
petent teachers today to supplement 
the training of war-busy homes. 
Mothers and fathers already devoting 
themselves to war service are depend- 
ing upon the teachers to help guide 
the energies and stabilize the emo- 
tions of their children. 

Teaching is considered an essential 
activity by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The work of our teachers is 
as vital to the future of our democ- 
racy as the plans and campaigns of 
our generals. 

The Illinois Education Association 
is anxious to aid in meeting the emer- 
gency in Illinois created by the pres- 
ent shortage in the supply of teachers. 
\ny person who is qualified to teach 
is asked to enroll at once with the 
Division of Teacher Placement of 
the Illinois Education Association, 
100 East Edwards Street, Springfield, 
Illinois. Members of the association 
or persons discharged from the armed 
forces or allied services may enroll 
without cost; others may enroll by 
paying a two-dollar membership fee. 
The only other cost to the applicant 
is a nominal cost-of-operation charge, 
which he pays after he has accepted 
a teaching position obtained through 
the aid of the association. 

Former teachers are urged to meet 


Date . , 1 
Married ie) 
SUBSCRIBER MEMBER Single 
AGE LIMIT — 6 Widow (ed) 
on the date of this Divorced 
Application Separated 
Husband in 
Service Oo 
QO Mr 
© Mrs 
© Miss ‘ 
Print Last Name First 
Address 
City 
Age Date of birth 
Mo Day Yr. 
Group — Illinois Education Association 
1. E. A. Division 
Teaching District 
County Number 
School 





Married women must include thelr husbands on 
this application unless widowed, divorced or 
separated. 

A married woman, without children whose hus- 
band is in the Armed Service may carry a single 
contract, without maternity benefits for $3.90 
semi-annually A married woman, including 
children in her application must have a family 
contract at $7.80 semi-annually. 














the emergency by returning to the 
profession for a few more years. This 
is not the time to retire. The respite 
from the duties and responsibilities 
of teaching most certainly can not be 
enjoyed while the world is in such 
turmoil. Teachers who have retired 
might well consider that one or more 
years of additional service will increase 
their retirement annuities. 

Many Illinois teachers are accept- 
ing teaching positions in other states. 
They may not realize that they are 
jeopardizing the equity which they 
have in the Illinois Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund. These teachers often fail 
to realize that if they leave the State 
they must teach five years in Illinois 
after their return before out-of-state 
service can be credited. 

sefore leaving Illinois to teach 
elsewhere, the teacher should care- 
fully contrast the type of contract 
and the tenure provided in the new 
location with those which are given 
in Illinois. 

If you are an unemployed teacher, 
or if you know of anyone who is 
qualified to teach, regardless of his 
or her present situation, get in touch 
with the Division of Teacher Place- 
ment of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation at Our children must 
not be neglected! If they are not 
educated to understand the principles 
for which their older brothers and 
their fathers are fighting, the hard- 
won Peace will be meaningless. 

Soards of education that are still 
in need of invited to 
make use of the placement service. 
The Illinois Education Association 
is ready to serve by placing teachers 
where their country—and its future 
citizens—most urgently need them. 


once, 


teachers are 


FAMILY MEMBERS 
(To be filled in by subscriber) 
Family members covered may be husband, wife and 


unmarried and unemployed children over 30 days old 
and until their nineteenth (19) birthday. 


When children under 19 years of age are employed or 


married they must have a separate contract. 


Please Show Ages and Birth Date Date of Birth 


Check Print First Name and Age Mo. Dy Yr 
Relation Initials of Family l \ 
0 Spouse 


. Son 

Daughter 
Son 
Daughter 
Son 


Daughter 


~ Son 
(} Daughter 











HOSPITALIZATION USED 
(De Net Fill In) 
Date Am't. 


Name Hosp. 


October, 
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Wendell Kennedy Joins 
LE. A. Staff 


Wendell C. Kennedy, former teach- 
er of Speech and Dramatics, and stage 
director at Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange, has accepted the 
position as Assistant Director of Pro 
fessional and Public Relations wit 
Illinois Education Association. 

The I.E.A. Board of Directors, in 
combining the former departments of 
Welfare and Public Relations to cre 
ate the new department, with Claude 
E. Vick as Director, felt that through 
emphasized member services better 
public relations could be established, 
and, conversely, by means of effective 
public relations the teachers and lay 
public would become better acquainted 
with I.E.A. services and activities. 

Mr. Kennedy, who is married and 
is the father of two children, received 
his Bachelor of Science degree in Edu 
cation from the University of Illinois, 
and his Master of Arts degree in 
Speech and Dramatic Arts from the 
State University of Iowa. Besides thir- 
teen years of teaching, his experience 
includes professional theatre organ 
playing, radio work, church and choir 
directing, and various civic activities. 

The new Assistant Director’s ex- 
perience and training qualify him to 
speak for and to the classroom teach 
ers as well as to other professional 
groups, and to present the program of 
the profession to the public. 

With the employment of Miss 
Norma Jean Davis, of Springfield, as 
secretary to Mr. Kennedy, the staff o/ 
the department is now complete. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture 
and delivery of materials 
continue to be unavoidable. 
These, together with the 
steadily increasing demand 
for THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, occa- 
sionally cause delays in the 
shipment of sets. Please be 
assured that orders are be- 
ing filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the 
production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is proceeding 
as rapidly as is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 


‘ 
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THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers 


October, 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA has been revised and improved each year. War-time 
difficulties have not interrupted this editorial program. To the 
contrary, the revisions these past several years have been even 
more extensive. Today you are receiving the finest edition yet 


produced. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant contri- 


bution to American education, we extend sincere thanks.’ 


Your cooperation in educational surveys has resulted in ever 
closer adaptation to the needs of the schoo! curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous revision program have 
produced the encyclopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.” And the publishers pledge to 
you that THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will con- 


tinue to justify your confidence year by year in the future. 


35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Evaluation in Teacher 


Education 


Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, 
Evaluation in Teacher Education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Edu 
cation, 1944, 368 pages. 

Mr. Troyer and Mr. Pace, the 
authors of Evaluation in Teacher 
Education, make a great deal of the 
contention that evaluation must be an 
integral part of the total teaching- 
learning enterprise. It cannot be some- 
thing tacked on as an afterthought. 
Evaluators cannot do their best work 
if they are considered to be function- 
ing apart from persons who teach, or 
who work on curriculum problems, or 
who counsel with students, or who 
do any one of the many other things 
that must be attended to when young 
people are being educated for teaching. 

In a sense this contention that 
evaluation cannot be differentiated 
out, but is an integral part of the total 
teaching-learning situation, makes a 
book called “Evaluation in Teacher 
Education” something of an anomaly. 
Evaluation conceived as broadly as it 
was by the commission includes de- 
termining and refining educational 
purposes, providing a basis for the 
choice of educational experiences, and 
finding out what has happened to the 
students as a result of these experi- 
ences. This is indeed a big order. 

This insistence that evaluation is 
an inseparable part of the total enter- 
prise is consistent with what might be 
called the organismic view of a school. 
With very few exceptions everything 
that happens in a teacher-training in- 
stitution affects everything else. No 
educational institution operates suc- 
cessfully as a mosaic of discreet activi- 
ties. Committees on evaluation and 
committees on guidance and commit- 
tees on curriculum and committees on 
student admission are all working at 
the same big task. 

If it is granted that all of the edu- 
cational activities, including evalua- 
tion, that are part and parcel of 
teacher-training should be related to 





*This article is based upon remarks made before 
the Teacher Education Conference held at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, Wednesday, May 3, 1944 
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one another and integrated, it seems 
to me that all persons who are con- 
centrating their labors on various 
aspects of this integrated whole, must 
be both informed about and apprecia- 
tive of work involving other aspects. 
Such awareness and appreciation con- 
stitute the cohesive binding that 
makes for unity of operation. 

Even though it is admittedly desir- 
able that persons throughout an insti- 
tution should be informed of and 
appreciative of what other people are 
doing, in actual practice having every- 
body sit in on every decision is rarely 
possible. In any institution of some 
magnitude responsibility for decisions 
and work must be allocated. This al- 
location, however, involves problems. 

Certainly an evaluation committee 
which consists of a very small frac- 
tion of a teachers college faculty is 
not an unmixed blessing. One proce- 
dure for making the blessing less 
mixed is to have it generally under- 
stood that any group which under- 
takes certain responsibilities in 
connection with evaluation must con- 
tinuously refer back to the complete 
faculty for approval of its decisions 
and its inquiries. 


Function of the Consultant 


Mr. Troyer and Mr. Pace were 
constantly alert to the hazard in- 
volved in the conventional operations 
of a visiting expert. They realize that 
all too frequently the consultant is 
called in too early. He then does not 
function as a consultant but rather as 
an initiator and director. 

This almost invariably is bad. The 
group of teachers who in the long run 
will have to be responsible for a valid 
and functional evaluation program sit 
back, listen to what the expert says, 
and then, all too frequently in a half- 
hearted fashion, attempt to carry out 
his admonitions. 
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The question of timing in connec 
tion with the use of an expert or a 
consultant is one of crucial impor- 
tance. The consultant must not come 
too soon, or too late. If he comes to 
early, the group he is to help has not 
yet worked long enough to have its 
feet on the ground and to have de- 
veloped some frame of reference withi- 
in which it can structure its thinking 

The ideal time for the expert, 
whether he be an expert in evaluation 
or in any other field, is the time when 
the members of the group actually 
feel that they need help before they 
can achieve some purposes that seem 
to them to be of great significance. 

In other words, the consultant on 
evaluation must come into the group 
to answer questions, not to give direc- 
tives. He must come at the invitation 
of the group, not merely because an 
administrator wants him to evangelize 
a recalcitrant staff. 


Promoting Group Work 


Going back for a moment to the 
general problem of how group work 
on evaluation can best be promoted, 
we have a great deal to learn. We, 
of course, know a few things, but 
these are indeed the most obvious. 

For example, we know that it is 
important to start where the group 
is. An administrative officer who be- 
comes all excited about evaluation 
and all at once out of the clear sky 
appoints several members of his fac- 
ulty to an evaluation committee, is 
not acting wisely. If he is convinced 
that evaluation is an integral part of 
teaching and learning, he can rest 
assured that a group of his faculty 
will eventually get around to evalua- 
tion irrespective of the specific prob- 
lem on which it starts to work. His 
only concern should be to encourage 
the teachers to start on some profes- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Measuring Up to the Future 


Bi National Education Association 
has recently issued a study entitled 
Proposals for Public Education in 
Postwar America’. This study may 
serve during the next fifty years as 
did the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education in the period following 
1897, that is, as the basis for educa- 
tional development during several dec- 
ades. At least, it may very well serve 
as a means of evaluating the Illinois 
school system as it is today by stand- 
ards which may apply in the future. 

The recommended program would 
require by law school attendance of 
all persons six to eighteen years of 
age. In order to subscribe to this pro- 
gram, Illinois would have to extend 
its compulsory school age limit from 
sixteen years to eighteen years. Fur- 
thermore, the report recommends 
public educational facilities for those 
up to twenty years of age. This infers 
the availability of junior colleges. Illi- 
nois has few junior colleges at present, 
and they receive no State support. 
The report also recommends free 
schooling for all of those over twenty 
years of age who desire additional 
schooling. Constitutional revision may 
be required to permit such extension 
of the public school system in IIli- 
nois. In this State schools are create- 
ed to serve those under twenty-one 
vears of age. 


Guidance 

Illinois schools are “caught short” 
in respect to the recommended pro- 
gram of guidance and counseling. 
Maintenance of adequate, up-to-date 
records regarding the physical, men- 
tal, and educational characteristics of 
each child, his family, his social and 
environmental background, is basic to 
the report’s recommendations in this 
area. Insofar as is possible the serv- 
ices of school psychologists, psychi- 
atric social workers, visiting teachers, 
educational and vocational counselors, 
deans, nurses, and physicians should 
supplement the work of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, in the 
general guidance, and counseling pro- 
gram, which would be concerned with 
physical, mental, and emotional 


_*Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, Proposals for Public Education in Postwar 
America, Research Bulletin, Vol. XXIT, No. 2, 
April, 1944, 
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health, social and ethical development, 
and educational and vocational adjust- 
ment of the pupil. 

Illinois has made commendable 
progress basic to the extension and 
improvement of physical training and 
school health through new legislation 
providing for county health depart- 
ments and for required courses in 
physical training. 

The Illinois program, however, is 
not exacting enough in some respects, 
when measured by N.E.A. recom- 
mendations. “First aid” should be 
available continuously. Services of 
a school nurse should be available full 
time in the larger schools, and part 
time in the smaller schools. The serv- 
ices of a school physician should be 
available at least for emergency pur- 
poses in all schools. The report rec- 
ommends examinations by a physician 
at least once in every two or three 
years and by a dentist annually. 

Illinois schools are poorly equipped 
to evaluate mental and emotional 
health. Psychological and psychiatric 
social services are not generally avail- 
able for the more difficult and per- 
sistent cases, and teachers generally 
are not well versed in the ways and 
means of recognizing and handling 
maladjusted children. In some areas 
special advisers, and special day or 
residential schools may be required 
for certain pupils. 

More progress has been made in 
Illinois in educational and vocational 
guidance. There are many _ high 
schools, however, needing the services 
of specialized vocational counselors. 
Adequate tests, interviews, and ob- 
servations should be the basis of anal- 
ysis of the pupil for both educational 
and vocational guidance. 


Organization 


In the field of general organization 
and administration, Illinois has far 
to travel to measure up to the sug- 
gestions of the report. A single state 
board of education made up of laymen 
to determine the state’s basic educa- 
tional policies is recommended. It is 
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suggested that this board should ap- 
point a professionally qualified chief 
state school officer. The board would 
establish minimum standards and es- 
sential regulations, distribute state 
and Federal funds, and generally 
speaking, serve in an advisory, guid- 
ing, and stimulating capacity. Illinois 
has on numerous occasions rejected 
the state board suggestion. 

Local board of education organiza- 
tion and procedure in Illinois con- 
form generally to the recommended 
program. The difficulty lies in too 
many boards in too many small dis- 
tricts. The report recommends an at- 
tendance unit large enough to provide 
at reasonable cost “a rich and varied 
school program for all its inhabitants 
of compulsory school age (six through 
seventeen years). * “Each new ad- 
ministrative unit should (a) contain, 
if possible, several thousand persons 
of compulsory school age, (b) provide 
an adequate base for local school 
taxes, (c) represent as closely as pos- 
sible a natural social and economic 
unit, (d) bear as close a relationship 
as possible to other governmental 
units, and (¢) be divided into appro- 
priate school attendance units.” 

Illinois has thus far failed to pro 
vide for administrative units covering 
more than one attendance unit, except 
as they have developed locally in 
larger districts such as city districts 
It is entirely feasible to provide legal 
ly for the maintenance of underlying 
attendance units within some of Illi- 
nois’ larger high-school districts, giv 
ing the high-school district adminis 
trative authority over all schools, 
elementary and secondary, in the dis 
trict. Laws now on the statute books 
allowing creation of large unit dis 
tricts within which elementary and 
secondary units of attendance may be 
maintained should be improved. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion recommends elementary atten- 
dance units to serve children six to 
eleven years of age. Such units it 
would staff with a personnel of at 
least seven persons to serve a school 
with a minimum enrollment of 175 
pupils. A secondary school for pupils 
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In war and peace 


HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 
of the American railroads has been so out- 


standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 


fatalities for each billion passenger miles 


traveled. 
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the worlds safest transportation 


This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 


transportation job in history. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





MEASURING UP 
(Continued from page 48) 
twelve through seventeen years of 
age, with a minimum faculty of twelve 
persons, and a minimum enrollment 
of three hundred pupils, is recom- 
mended. 

Most ,high-school districts in Illi- 
nois are too small to meet the mini- 
mum standards suggested. Those that 
are not and those which might be 
established, might very well consider 
organization according to the six-six 
plan suggested by the N.E.A. report. 
The report presents indirectly a sug- 
gestion to Illinois that in its program 
of school district reorganization it 
should think in terms of six-year ele- 
mentary schools with seven or eigh 
teachers per school. . 

Larger school districts make neces- 
sary transportation of pupils. The 
N.E.A. standard that pupils and 
teachers may be expected to walk at 
least one mile each way per day is 
generally recognized in Illinois. The 
problem in Illinois is chiefly one of 
increased State aid to meet transpor- 
tation costs. 

In providing school lunches, with 
or without Federal aid, Illinois schools 
have made very fine progress. In pro- 
viding additional care for school chil- 
dren throughout an extended school 
day, Illinois’ record has not been out- 
standing. In developing co-operative 
arrangements with business and in- 
dustry for work-study courses in vo- 
cational and prevocational subjects 
and in providing special teaching for 
smaller districts, Illinois has yet far 
to go. 

Illinois needs State-supported resi- 
dential schools for severely handi- 
capped children, area vocational 
schools in situations where local high 
schools cannot provide needed train- 
ing, and special schools for the sup- 
plementary training of the unem- 
ployed. Illinois schools might very 
well consider ways and means of pro- 
viding work experience, camping ac- 
tivities and travel in meeting the edu- 
cational needs of its pupils. 


School Year 


Illinois’ legal minimum school year 
is one of but eight calendar months, 
or approximately 165 school days. 
The N.E.A. report recommends at 
least forty weeks or 200 school days 
as a minimum school year. The report 
recommends leaves of absence to 
teachers every seven to ten years to 
permit extended professional study or 
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travel. Illinois has made no such state- 
wide legal provisions to date. 

The report recommends classes of _ 
twenty-five to thirty pupils at upper 
elementary and early secondary school 
levels, of more than thirty pupils at 
the upper secondary and college lev- 
els, and of twenty-five or fewer pupils 
in the kindergarten-nursery school 
years. Illinois could meet this require- 
ment quite satisfactorily today except 
in her small schools. 

It is recommended that schools 
should contribute to mutual under- 
standing and close co-operation among 
the various educational and recrea- 
tional agencies in the community, that 
school buildings and grounds should 
be made available after school hours, 
on week-ends, and during vacations, 
and that, finances permitting, respons- 
ibility for the community recreation 
program and, in some instances, com- 
munity library service be assumed by 
the school. Great progress along these 
lines has been made in many school 
communities in Illinois, but greater 
progress can be made in the future. 


Professional Employees 

Relative to the duties of profes- 
sional employes and their preparation 
for their duties, Illinois’ standards 
compare favorably with the standards 
set by the N.E.A. report. The-legal 
duties of superintendents in Illinois 
compare favorably with those recom- 
mended by the N.E.A. 

The report recommends a principal 
(full-time) for each school having 
twelve or more teachers, and not more 
than half-time teaching duties for 
principals of schools with as many as 
six teachers. In districts requiring 
smaller schools one principal may 
serve more than one school. 

Illinois teacher-pupil ratios are gen- 
erally higher than those recommended. 
The N.E.A. recommends trained staff 
members (teachers, counsellors, li- 
brarians) in a ratio of one to twenty- 
five for pupils whose ages are in 
the six through nineteen bracket, this 
ratio not to include central office spe- 
cialists, principals, and substitute 
teachers. Specific recommendations 
follow : 

(a) classroom teaching, one teacher for 
every twenty-eight pupils, ages six through 
eleven; every twenty-nine pupils, ages 
twelve through fourteen; and every thirty 
pupils, ages fifteen through nineteen; (b) 
a full-time counselor for about every 500 
pupils, ages six through eleven; every 300 
pupils, ages twelve through fourteen; and 
every 200 pupils, ages fifteen through nine- 
teen; and (c) one school librarian for every 
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500 pupils, ages six through nineteen. IIli- 
nois will have to stretch itself a bit to 
reach these standards. 

The N.E.A. proposes a school nurse 
for each 1000 children, ages three 
through five; every 1500 pupils, ages 
six through eleven; and every 2000 
pupils, ages twelve through nineteen, 
with a number of smaller schools 
sharing the services of one nurse. 
There is every need for expanding 
school-nurse services in Illinois. 

Illinois meets the professional pre- 
paration proposals quite well. Two 
years of broad general college educa- 
tion followed by at least two years of 
professional training are recommend- 
ed. In the vocational fields successful 
experience in the particular vocation 
would be required in addition. School 
administrators and specialists would 
have still more time for technical 
preparation. All candidates would be 
subjected to practice teaching or in- 
terneship. A single certificating agency 
in the state department of public 
instruction is recommended. Illinois 
has such an agency provided by 
law, having jurisdiction in all areas 
except Cook County and Chicago. 

Continuous and systematic growth 
while in service is recommended, 
keyed to the felt needs of the teachers 
themselves. Illinois promotes this by 
its certification requirements and by 
local policies and practices. Salary 
schedules generally recognize the 
worth of training of this type. 

The N.E.A. recommends salary 
schedules providing annual incre- 
ments until stated maximums are 
reached, with adjustments according 
to degrees of competence above the 
required minimum, when and if suit- 
able ways and means of evaluating 
merit are available. 

The minimum level should, the 
study proposes, be sufficient to pro- 
vide a suitable standard of living for 
a single person living away from 
home. Illinois does not always respect 
this principle. The equivalent of 1500 
1940 dollars is recommended as a 
minimum salary of persons having the 
required minimum qualifications for 
a school term of 180 days or less. IIli- 
nois (outside of Chicago) does not 
maintain an average salary equal to 
the minimum proposed. 


Contracts 
The report proposes that it be made 
illegal to place contractual restrictions 
upon employees relative to marriage, 
church affiliation, place of residence, 
(Continued on page 61) 
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A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


The creative scientists of tomorrow—the men and 
women who will add to the world’s advancement 
through science—are among the boys and girls now 
in your classrooms. 

Through the Fourth Annual Science Talent 
Search you have the opportunity to help them 

_ toward their goal. 

Forty boys and girls, selected on a competitive 
basis, will be invited to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute at Washington, D. C. with all expenses paid. 
They will share in $11,000 in scholarship awards 
ranging from $100 to $2400. 

They will attend scientific lectures, visit places 
of interest, meet famous scientists. Winners come 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 





BOOK THIS NEW MOVIE 
FOR YOUR SCIENCE CLASSES 


“SCIENTISTS FOR TOMORROW,” a 16-mm. sound 
motion picture shows how the Science Talent 
Search is conducted. Runs 20 minutes. Loaned 
free through School Service, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Company, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





from graduating classes with as few as two stu- 
dents, and as many as eleven hundred. There is 
equal opportunity for all. 

In the past three years every one of the winners 
and more than 500 Science Talent Search contest- 
ants who received honorable mention were offered 
scholarships by leading colleges and universities. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America. Westinghouse sponsors 
and makes it financially possible as a contribution 
to the advancement of science in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. Mail 
coupon for full information. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Science Clubs of Ameri 
1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler seniors par- 
ticipate in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. I have 
(Number) ts who may take the examination. 





Name (Please Type or Print) 
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® DAVE: 
This has been a season of conven- 
tions and conferences, and I have had 


my share of them. First, I attended 


the Republican National Nominating 
Convention, speaking before its Plat- 
form Committee in behalf of public 
education. In behalf of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations I presented 
the following plank: 


Democracy, more than any other form 
of government, depends upon trained and 
intelligent citizens. We believe with the 
founders of the Republic that ignorance is 
the enemy of freedom and that the basic 
safeguard of our liberties‘and constitutional 
government is universal education of our 
people, and that educational opportunity is 
the birthright of every American child, ir- 
respective of race, economic status, or place 
of residence. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of 
the local community, the state, and the 
Nation to provide an educational system, 
locally controlled and administered, that will 
guarantee to every child a decent start in 
life, and that will prepare him for the un- 
precedented responsibilities to follow the 
war, and the citizenship which we now are 
strenuously striving to preserve. 


The Republican Party finally adopt- 
ed a platform which mentions educa- 
tion in three places, and which reflects 
in some degree our ideas, although it 
remains for the Republican presiden- 
tial candidate to clearly define the 
stand of the party in respect to our 
proposals. 


The statements which may be con- 
strued to affect education follow : 


The measures we propose shall avoid 
federalization of government activities, to 
the end that our states, schools, and cities 
shall be free, shall avoid delegation of 
legislative and judicial power to adminis- 
trative agencies. . . . The remedies we pro- 
pose shall be. based on intelligent co-opera- 
tion between the Federal Government, the 
states and local government and the initia- 
tive of civic groups—not on the panacea 
of Federal costs. 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Educational progress and the social and 
economic stability and well-being of the 
farm family must be a prime national pur- 


pose. 
xx 


The party approved legislation for 
the education and vocational training 
of veterans of the present war. 

xx 

I then rushed to the N.E.A. con- 
vention at Pittsburgh, where I also 
presided over meetings of the secre- 
taries association. The week at Pitts- 
burgh was strenuous but fruitful in 
behalf of the profession. 

Returning, I soon found myself ap- 
pearing before the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party. The 
president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and national 
representatives of the N.E.A., the 
A.A.U.W., the Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Womens Clubs, 
and others joined in supporting our 
contentions before this committee, 
even as others had supported us be- 
fore the Republicans. We introduced 
practically the same plank as we did 
before the Republicans. 

In response to our appeal, the 
Democrats adopted the following 
plank in the platform: 

We favor Federal aid to education ad- 


ministered by the states without interference 
by the Federal Government. 


Organization and Influence 


I understand that this is the first 
time in many years that an organized 
effort has been made to cause the na- 
tional parties to recognize public edu- 
cation and its needs. Why has this 
been the situation? Why has not the 
profession spoken vigorously hereto- 
fore in behalf of the schools and their 
teachers at such conventions and eyen 
in the halls of Federal legislation ? 

I think I know the answer. Our 
profession is simply not sufficiently 
well organized nationally to speak for 
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public education. With less than one- 
third of our teachers belonging to the 
National Education Association we 
have but one-third of the “punch” we 


‘could employ if we would. 


As president of the secretaries, I 
could and did say that we served and 
represented between 800,000 and 
900,000 teacher-members throughout 
the Nation. Merely to make such a 
statement is not enough. 

Congressmen and other political 
leaders know full well that teachers 
are not well organized nationally, and 
that their votes and political influ- 
ence are uncertain and undepend- 
able. Never has this situation been 
brought so keenly to my attention as 
in connection with our efforts to in- 
duce the major parties to express 
themselves in behalf of public edu- 
cation. 


Five-Year Program of the N.E.A. 


The five-year program adopted by 
the National -Education Association 
calling for the universal enrollment 
of teachers in that association is de- 
finitely in order if our profession is 
to protect and extend its gains in be- 
half of the profession and the schools 
it serves. We must quickly constitute 
ourselves to speak for public educa- 
tion and organize so that we speak 
as effectively in its behalf as the law- 
yers speak for law, the physicians for 
medicine, the manufacturers for in- 
dustry, and businessmen for business. 

The development must be a highly 
integrated one which involves reor- 
ganization not only in behalf of na- 
tional organization, but in. behalf of 
state and local organization. This is 
to say that there*should be no national 
universal membership except that the 
national association would accept no 
membership unless state and local 
memberships were also involved. 

If the I.E.A. were to subscribe to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ound of lhe Lulure 


“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up 
along the tracks when the Zephyr made 
its record-breaking run from Denver to 
Chicago in 1934, 


Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfect- 
ing a new, compact, Diesel engine, with 
double the \horsepower per cylinder. 


This new Diesel brought a new kind Suddenly a mechanized war broke One of the pressing needs was power plants 


‘| =~ * : for submarines. Today some of those same 
of railroading. Soon it was powering over us. And urgent demands for eleven-year-olds who cheered the Diesel- 


trains all over the United States, with this compact, economical power Suscenkdl Santas wade ehanine eaten 
an economy never before equalled. plant arose from many sources. powered wit shatha? teteoel sunloon 


And the Diesels are doing a spectacular In landing barges, ships and many types 
job in the “‘hush-bush”’ service—cruising of nava pment, Diesel engines prove 
i perso view of Fafa, siping Bein and again be, depend ther 
sate enemy barbers, sinking enemy ships. colors roy many branches of the services. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday AfternoonGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~NBC Network 





NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 52) 

such a program it would have to 
change its Constitution and By-laws 
and the N.E.A. would have to sub- 
scribe to the acceptance of no N.E.A. 
membership in Illinois except that 
the I.E.A. membership is also cov- 
ered. If such a development were to 
occur, the I.E.A. would collect all 
professional dues at one and the same 
time and return the Division fees to 
the Divisions and the N.E.A. fees to 
that organization. 

Well, Dave, I’ve gotten away from 
the theme of my letter. I was writing 
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about conventions and conferences. 
The most recent conference was one 
held in Washington with Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. We discussed 
Federal legislation in aid to public 
schools, vocational education bills, 
and university extension in adult edu- 
cation. We also discussed war-surplus 
materials, equipment and supplies that 
might be available for school use. 

My next conference will very likely 
be in the White House—a conference 
on rural education. This will be a 
most timely meeting. 

It’s time to draw this letter to a 
close. I do so with best regards to 
you and yours. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meeting 


July 29, 1944 


Time AND Pace: 9:00 a.m., Sat- 
urday, July 29, 1944, state headquar- 
ters, Springfield, Illinois. 

PRESENT: President E. H. Stull- 
ken; Directors Hester C. Burbridge, 
Russell Malan, J. H. Voshall, W. R. 
McIntosh; N.E.A. Director Susan 
Scully ; staff members Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, Lester R. Grimm, Claude E. 
Vick, and Irving F. Pearson and 
Wendell Kennedy, Springfield (part 
time). 

Busrness: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
financial report for June, 1944. (3) 
Accepted membership report for June 
30, 1944, as basis of delegation for 
the next Annual Meeting. (4) Di- 
rected letters of appreciation to Chair- 
man Robert Gregg, Chicago, and 
committee for fine membership serv- 
ice. (5) Approved Secretary’s plan 
for next year’s N.E.A. War-Peace 
Fund campaign. (6) Considered with 
Miss Scully plans for N.E.A. mem- 
bership campaign. 

(7) Authorized fall meeting of 
presidents and finance chairmen of 
the Divisions to consider said plans 
and others. (8) Authorized letter to 
county superintendents in behalf of 
I.E.A. and N.E.A. memberships. (9) 
Approved bill from John W. Thal- 
man, retiring N.E.A. Director. (10) 
Received and approved offers of 
N.E.A. personnel assistance in future 
meetings and conferences. 

(11) Authorized Secretary’s par- 
ticipation in several conferences at 
Washington. (12) Received report of 
legislative progress from Chairman 
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Malan, and Mr. Grimm. (13) Re- 
ceived report of Editor Bingham, cit- 
ing among other things $2650 in ad- 
vertising receipts beyond budgeted 
receipts. (14) Accepted resignation 
of Mrs. Roberta Padfield, secretary 
to Mrs. Bingham, and authorized the 
Executive Secretary and Mrs. Bing- 
ham to secure a successor. 

(15) Received report from Direc- 
tor of Professional and Public Rela- 
tions, Dr. Vick, relative to Teacher 
Placement, Blue Cross service (3387 
contracts to date), film service, radio 
programs, and other public relations 
projects. (16) Accepted resignation 
of Mrs. Helen Dial, secretary to Mr. 
Griffith, former Director of Public 
Relations, and directed the Secretary 
and Dr. Vick to secure an assistant 
for Dr. Vick and a clerk or secretary. 

(17) Directed Secretary and staff 
to participate in proposed conference 
regarding the future program for the 
College of Education at Urbana, if 
other state-wide groups participate 
likewise. (18) Authorized the hiring 
of Mr. Wendell Kennedy, Spring- 
field, as Assistant Director of Profes- 
sional and Public Relations, if agree- 
ments could be effected with him. (19) 
Reviewed latest developments in the 
Anderson tenure case. 

(20) Authorized an investigation 
regarding the Miss L. M. Kurz tenure 
case at Wilmette. (21) Accepted the 
resignation of Miss Hester C. Bur- 
bridge, chairman of Public Relations, 
who is leaving for an executive posi- 
tion with the National Girl Scouts 
organization. (22) Elected Paul A. 
Grigsby, Granite City, as successor to 
Miss Burbridge. (23) Received Miss 
Burbridge’s outline of proposals for 
the next Annual Meeting and the 
work of Public Relations. 

ADJOURNMENT: 6:00 P.M. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


WAR BOND SALES 


Illinois children in public and private 
schools last year contributed $44,848,128.85 
to the more than half billion total sales of 
war stamps and bonds rung up by the school 
children of the Nation. In 327 campaigns to 
sponsor a plane Illinois children placed 
second among the states, with total sales 
of $14,058,719.84. 

Now the U. S. Treasury is asking the 
schools of the Nation to accept a two-fold 
“military objective’: (1) 90 percent of 
pupils saving regularly by American Edu- 
cation Week; (2) at least one campaign 
to sponsor one or more ambulances, planes, 
or other equipment completed by December 
7, 1944. 
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Junior Red Cross 
In the Quincy Schools 


By R. O. EVANS 
Superintendent of Schools 








* 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 


THE school year 1943-'44 witnessed 
a very significant increase in the use 
of the Junior Red Cross program by 
the schools of Illinois. 

In the making of twenty-five mil- 
lion comfort and recreational items 
since Pearl Harbor—mostly as a part 
of class activity—for men and women 
in the armed forces, Junior Red Cross 
members have had a real part in the 
war effort. Participation in courses 
in First Aid, Water Safety, Accident 
Prevention, Home Nursing and Nu- 
trition has increased the personal ade- 
quacy of great numbers of boys and 
girls. 

Through the National Children’s 
Fund, which is used to alleviate the 
distress of boys and girls, in this and 
other countries, who are the victims 
of natural disasters and war, Junior 
Red Cross members have made a sig- 
nificant contribution. 

Local service projects are assuming 
increasing numbers and importance. 

May I strongly urge the re-enroll- 
ment of boys and girls in Junior Red 
Cross. May I urge, too, that in schools 
which have not been enrolled hereto- 
fore, serious consideration be given to 
enrolling now.—VERNON L. NICKELL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 








Junior Red Cross in the schools of 
Quincy-is not just one more “extra” 
activity superimposed upon another 
already crowded school program. It is 
an integral part of the curriculum. 

In the Quincy elementary schools, 
Junior Red Cross projects are carried 
on in each school and each class in 
a period set aside specifically for 
“Practical Arts”—one course which 
combines the usually individual sub- 
jects of Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, 
and Home Arts. In the junior and 
senior high schools, these activities 
are incorporated into the separate 
subjects in the fields of Fine Arts, 
Industrial Arts, and Home Economics. 
In both cases, the Junior Red Cross 
program operates as an in-school ac- 
tivity integrated or correlated with 
related problems and _ instructional 
aims and content in the curriculum. 

Under the guidance of a teacher 
sponsor, the school council of each 
school plans the work for its school 
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and assists in all Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivities of a general nature—such as 
drives, campaigns, salvage programs. 

Several times during the school 
year, councils from the various 
schools meet in joint session together 
with a Junior Red Cross committee 
composed of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation representatives from all schools 
in the system. Through these joint 
meetings, help is secured in general 
aspects of planning activities for the 
schools and, especially, in interpreting 
Junior policies to the public. 


Under the heading of Junior Red 
Cross activities of a general nature, 
the boys and girls in the Quincy 
schools made some marvelous contri- 
butions during the past school year. 
To aid the local waste paper salvage 
campaign, the Juniors turned in over 
seventy-five tons of this much-needed 
war material. The money realized 
from its sale in the amount of $643.16 
was given to the Red Cross War fund. 

While the National Red Cross pol- 
icy does not permit quotas for Juniors 
in the War Fund Drive, the Quincy 





How to get a $100 SALARY LOAN 
if you can pay back $10°7 a month 


N unexpected emergency has used up 
your reserve funds? Write or visit 
Household Finance. Our loan plan was de- 
signed specially for teachers. If you have 
a steady position, you can get the cash you 
need—$20 to $300—quickly and privately. 
Then you may repay in small monthly in- 
stalments. No security, no endorsers are 
required. We take no salary assignment. 
No embarrassing questions are asked of 


your principal, fellow-teachers or friends. 
You merely signa simple, promissory note. 
Choose your own plan 
We have many payment plans to fit our 
service to your needs. Say you need $100. 
You may repay a $100 loan, for instance, 
in 12 monthly instalments of $10.07 each 
—a total of $120.84. Or you may repay 
sooner to reduce the cost. A $100 loan re- 
paid in 6 monthly instalments of $18.48 each 
—a total of $110.88—costs $10.88. 
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Juniors gave over $500, all of which 
was given as a result of personal sac- 
rifice and unselfish service on the part 
of the boys and girls. A contribution 
of $262.85 was made to the local 
Service Fund to help finance the pro- 
duction program, and $138.99 was 
contributed to the National Children’s 
Fund. These detailed reports of con- 
tributions can only serve to illustrate 
the scale upon which the organization 
operated. They do not include, by any 
means, the sum total of its financial 
contributions. 

Neither do these reports include 
services in terms of time and effort not 
measurable in terms of dollars and 
cents as the following extracts from 
the 1943-1944 Yearbook prepared by 
Mrs. Gertrude Parr White, chairman 
of the Junior Red Cross organization 
in the Quincy Schools, will show : 

In the Practical Arts classes in the ele- 
mentary schools, the Juniors made 5,770 
comfort and recreational articles for ten of 
our local institutions. Each holiday, several 
hundred gift favors and booklets were dis- 
tributed to the local hospitals. In connec- 
tion with the Home Living course in Senior 
High School, sixty-eight girls completed 
the Home Nursing course given by the Red 
Cross. In all the Foods classes the National 
Red Cross nutrition program was fol- 
lowed. Junior Red Cross girls served as 
receptionists during the Blood Donors 
Week. They assisted . . . in making and serv- 
ing lunches to the night workers in the War 
Loan Drives .. . (and) in serving lunches 
to the flood workers. A group of over 200 
high-school girls collected in the theatres 


Books 


Two Indispensable 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY -Sth Ed. 


= best handy-sized diction- 
because it ee wg “6 oe 
wa most common 
speaking, reading and writing 
110,000 entries; 
illustrations. $3. 50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF —- 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 
the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, “The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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‘tion offered in 


during the War Fund Drive .. 

Art students co-operated in the local 

juvenile protection work . .. by making 

most attractive and useful posters. 
x*x«r* 

Junior Red Cross members . . . have made 
and sent 19,000 comfort and recreational 
articles to 45 Army and Navy base hos- 
pitals, 1,600 to 4 veterans hospitals, and 
2,000 toys and comfort articles to 3 chil- 
dren’s hospitals. 


. Senior High 


xx 


Madison seventh grade made a beautifully 
written and illustrated album for the Royal 
School in Honolulu. . . . This album was 
sent to reach its destination on May 18, 
International Goodwill Day. 





SLOW LEARNING CHILD 


(Continued from page 42) 


rule. The program is slow and con- 
fined in scope by the limitations of 
the students. 

Yet an educational program can be 
offered. Even those more seriously 
handicapped benefit from the instruc- 
institutions for the 
feebleminded. 

The local school systems normally 
work with those whose deficiencies 
are not so extreme, and the students 
respond to these opportunities. 

They form good habits—cleanli- 
ness, work, self-control, honesty ; 
they learn fundamentals in reading, 
history, arithmetic; they make social 
adjustments and they learn desirable 
leisure-time activities; they prepare 
for citizenship and _ self-support. 

Such opportunities to learn on his 
own terms have represented salvation 
for many a_ harassed, frustrated 
youth whose resources were no match 
for the tasks and the jibes of the 
normal schoolroom. 

Such a child can look forward to 
opportunity to do socially useful 
work, Society has much for him to 
do. In agriculture, in industry, and in 
the home, there are many tasks within 
his abilities. The adult with a mental 
age of eight years is adequate for a 
number of jobs, while self-support in 
industry under very favorable condi- 
tions has been reported down to the 
mental age of five years. Supervision 
must be adequate, but many repeti- 
tive jobs of a machine age and many 
other simple tasks offer desirable 
openings for the subnormal. 

These citizens can have opportun- 
ity which contributes both to per- 
sonal development and to the interests 
of society. It is a challenge to the 


* abler members of the community to 


apply the principles of democracy to 
the education of the subnormal. 
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EVALUATION 
(Continued from page 46) 
sional problem about which they are 
greatly concerned. 

Something else that has _ been 
learned by groups working on prob- 
lems of evaluation, is that slow prog- 
ress is the rule. Real learning, which 
involves change in practices rather 
than mere change in verbalization, 
never comes quickly. One reason for 
this is, of course, that teachers and 
other persons feel a great deal of se- 
curity in their habitual ways of testing 
or evaluating. It is easy for them to 
convince thernselves that the tried is 
also the true. 

Whenever a change involves some 
fundamental reorientation, it cannot 
effectively be put into practice before 
the habits and understanding and at- 
titudes that are essential for its suc- 
cess have been developed. This pro- 
cess takes time. 

We have also learned in connection 
with group work on evaluation that 
some actual consequence of the work 
must be put into operation soon. This 
principle may seem at odds with the 
preceding one in which slow progress 
was emphasized, but it is an antidote 
for the enervating conversation about 
evaluation which continues until 
everyone is disgusted with the chat- 
ter and anxious to pass on to some- 
thing else. 

This recommendation that some 
thing be put into practice soon, implies 
a philosophy of advance by limited 
objectives. The teacher training insti- 
tution that insists upon formulating 
and introducing a+ comprehensive 
evaluation scheme all at once is apt 
never to get around to it. 


Objectives in Terms of Behavior 


Throughout the volume being con- 
sidered the point is repeatedly made 
that evaluation includes much more 
than the administration of paper and 
pencil tests. This, I believe, is of great 
significance not only for teachers of 
education courses but for teacher im- 
provement in general. Thoughtful 
evaluators talk constantly of the im- 
portance of stating objectives in be- 
havioral terms. They mean that we 
who are responsible for the training 
of teachers should make up our minds 
about how we think good teachers 
should behave and then proceed to 
develop a curriculum which will lead 
to such behavior. 

All too often we are disposed to 
decide in advance what teachers 
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should know and then organize a cur- 
riculum that involves this subject 
matter. We then spend all of our time 
trying to see to it that the young 
people learn what we think they 
should know. 

There is implicit in this procedure, 
of course, a belief that knowing cer- 
tain things will make students behave 
in certain ways. This belief is unsup- 
ported by any evidence. One can ac- 
cumulate no end of data to prove that 
knowing how to do a thing correctly 
does not necessarily mean the individ- 
ual will behave as he should. 

The experiences that will go into 
a college curriculum will be of quite 
a different order if the curriculum is 
planned to result in- certain types of 
behavior rather than in the ability to 
recite answers to questions involving 
our cultural heritage as it is divided 
and subdivided, structured and re- 
structured into subject matter courses. 


Importance of Self-Evaluation 


Another theme that runs through 
the book by Mr. Troyer and Mr. 
Pace and which impressed me most 
favorably, involves the importance of 
self-evaluation. These authors pre- 
sented evidence that indicated that as 
far as the growth and development of 
a particular student were concerned, 
self-evaluation seemed to be much 
more significant than evaluation or 
appraisal by outsiders. 

This notion has sweeping implica- 
tions for the psychology of learning, 
for curriculum construction, for guid- 
ance—in short, for one’s entire phil- 
osophy of education. 

It would be possible, I think, to 
make a rather strong case for the 
contention that when self-evaluation 
is uncommon, or when students or 
teachers are not constantly asking 
themselves questions about their own 
progress, either one or probably both 
of the following implications is true. 

First, it is likely that the pupils or 
the teachers are not at all clear re- 
garding the purposes which they are 
trying to achieve. They do not have 
well in mind the directions in which 
they should be moving. They have 
not yet come to appreciate and value 
certain goals. 

The second possibility in those in- 
stitutions where self-evaluation is un- 
common is that the pupils or the 
teachers feel that the activities in 
which they are engaged are at best 
remotely related to the purposes 
which they are seeking to achieve. 
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When learners, be they pupils or 
teachers, are interested in evaluating 
their own progress, it means that 
they are concerned with the activities 
in which they are engaging and they 
want very much to improve and to 
achieve certain definite purposes. 
When this is not true, something is 
seriously wrong, either with the col- 
lege, or with the teacher training in- 
stitution or with the in-service training 
program in an elementary or second- 
ary school. 


Procedures or Techniques 


Another generalization which the 
members of the commission empha- 
sized greatly, especially in the last 
chapter, is that procedures are more 
important than techniques. The dis- 
tinction involved became exceedingly 
clear to the authors as a consequence 
of their three years of consultative 
service with groups of teachers in- 
terested in evaluation. 

The distinction is vague to most 
laymen and even most pedagogues. 
It is an important distinction, how- 
ever, because all too frequently when 
we attempt to evaluate we get bogged 


down in techniques. We spend all of 
our time administering tests and 
scrutinizing the test data. We spend 
too much time constructing evalua- 
tion instruments. We set up elaborate 
filing systems and create all sorts of 
red tape. We get bogged down in the 
techniques. We seem to lose sight of 
the total procedure although it is the 
validity of the procedure which lends 
validity to the technique. 

In a concluding comment | wish to 
join the large group of educators who 
will commend the commission and 
Mr. Troyer and Mr. Pace on the 
validity of their general attitude to- 
ward the characteristics of a functional 
learning situation. 


Functional Education 


The commission’s consistent con- 
cept of consultative service, as well as 
their concept of the nature and func- 
tion of a school, implies a faith in the 
intelligence of man and the ability he 
has to work out his own destiny pro- 
vided he has access to the truth or at 
least to information which is not pur- 
posely distorted to mislead him. 

In other words, the commission 
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seems to believe that a good teacher- 
training program or a good educa- 
tional program of any sort should be 
a consequence of a number of indi- 
viduals seeking to do something about 
matters that concern them. The im- 
plications of this point of view for 
both general and professional educa- 
tion, are Sweeping and profound. 

Those who are responsible for pro- 
grams of teacher education are to be 
complimented in that they in large 
numbers are coming to a realization 
of the importance of learning that is 
focused on problems that are real to 
the learners. 

The defenders of a professional pro- 
gram consisting of a series of courses 
in educational psychology, or tests 
and measurements, or the psychology 
of adolescence, or general methods, or 
special methods, or the philosophy of 
education, are becoming few. 

This does not, of course, mean that 
there are many teacher training insti- 
tutions that have gone very far away 
from a series of such courses, but 
this failure to depart from what is 
generally recognized to be relatively 
ineffectual illustrates a type of all too 
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familiar cultural lag with which we 
are all familiar. 

What I should like to see is the 
talent and ingenuity of a large group 
of people directed to the problem of 
making general education as func- 
tional and as related to the specific 
needs and the developmental tasks of 
young people as professional educa- 
tion will be in the near future. 

Activities Cited 

In conclusion, I should like to re- 
peat my general feeling that this 
volume will have a considerable effect 
upon the improvement of teacher- 
training. One of its strengths is its 
inclusion of descriptions of activities 
that have been carried on in various 
institutions that were trying to better 
their evaluation practices. 

I feel that the volume will be no- 
where near so influential as it might 
be if its appearance leads many ad- 
ministrators and others in positions 
of authority to impose their views 
about evaluation upon a faculty. 

No college teacher, however, cer- 
tainly no teacher in a teacher-training 
institution who is impressed with the 
importance of succeeding at his task, 
will put this volume down without 
having had innumerable suggestions 
as to what he or his group or his 
school can do to improve their efforts 
at educating. 
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TEACHING, A PROFESSION 
(Continued from page 40) 
cial needs, perhaps even to help to 
defeat the very purpose for which 
public education is maintained. 
Children who have been permitted 
to go through the whole gamut of 
our public school system doing merely 
what they liked to do will come out 
over-conscious of their own rights 
and oblivious to their obligations, 
without any appreciation of thorough- 
ness or accuracy, and lacking an ade- 
quate sense of personal responsibility. 
Such an outcome represents, in 
part at least, a failure on the part of 
teachers whose attitudes were un- 
professional, even though they were 
unwittingly and unintentionally so. 
Perhaps there are no teachers who 
are unprofessional in the sense of 
being venal or mercenary. Possibly 
there are some who are unprofes- 
sional in the sense of utilizing their 
positions for the purpose of promot- 
ing self by playing favorites, by cur- 
rying favor or by resorting to cheap, 
undignified publicity and advertising. 
Probably there are still more who 
take the non-professional attitude 
that is legitimately taken by the busi- 
ness man. But the largest number ot 
teachers whose attitudes can truly be 
designated as unprofessional secms to 
be made up of those who are not suffi- 
ciently imbued with a sense of the 
true significance of education as a 
means of preserving and improving 
fundamental human values. 


Idealism Needed 


If teaching is really to be a profes- 
sion, provision must be made for (1) 
the selection of young men and wom- 
en with highest promise of success in 
the work; (2) an adequate profes- 
sional education based on a sound gen- 
eral education: which must include 
a broad liberal education, so as to 
develop competency in the work; (3) 
adequate remuneration to provide a 
reasonable standard of living during 
service and after retirement, so as to 
hold teachers in the work. 

Most of all there is needed thé se- 
lection of young men and women 
idealists, for it is youthful idealism 
which is the most promising source 
for the development of the thing 
which is needed first of all for the 
making of a good teacher: “profes- 
sional spirit, that ardent idealism, 
that eager willingness to do all that 
lies in one’s power to promote those 
spiritual values without which there 
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can be no genuine human progress. 
The truly professional attitude differs 
materially from what might be called 
the businessman’s attitude. 

“A good businessman, after he has 
figured out his overhead,-the cost of 
articles he has for sale, and the prices 
at which all of these goods must be 
sold in order to assure him of a fair 
profit, must then make it his practice 
to sell exactly a yard or a pound or 
a bushel whenever he is paid for a 
yard, a pound, or a bushel—no more, 
no less. To make it his practice to 
sell either more or less than what he 
is paid for would be sure to result in 
business failure. 

“The truly professional attitude is 
different. The teacher who takes the 
attitude that he will render service in 
proportion to his remuneration, e.g., 
the teacher who is convinced that his 
services are worth $1800 a year but 
who is getting only $1500 and who 
therefore will give only 1500 dollars’ 
worth of service is not a worthy mem- 
ber of the teaching profession, any 
more than is that surgeon a worthy 
member of the medical profession 
who does his best for a munificent 
fee and does a perfunctory piece of 
work where a smaller fee is in pros- 
pect. On the contrary, the person 
with true professional spirit does his 
best whatever the remuneration; he 
is the person ready ‘to go the other 
mile also’.”* 

The work of teaching is more likely 
to appeal to young persons of idealis- 
tic attitude if they can be brought to 
see that the only hope for real pro- 
gress for humanity is to be found in 
the education of the rising generation. 
There can be no such thing perma- 
nently as the welfare of individual 
men or the welfare of the people of 
individual nations excepting as united 
efforts are made in all countries to 
bring about universal welfare, the 
welfare of all mankind. 

Governments are made up of men 
and women. The governments of to- 
day are the product of the education 
received a generation ago by the men 
and women now composing these 
governments. The education received 
by the boys and girls in elementary 
and secondary schools and by the 
young men and women in colleges 
and universities today will work it- 
self out in the policies and measures 
of governments a generation hence. 


*From a paper on “The Phi hy of Teacher 
Education,” read at the Faculty Forum, Illinois 
State Normal University, April 13, 1944. 
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It must be the primary endeavor 
of our teachers colleges to impress 
their students with these all-signifi- 
cant objectives of education and to do 
their best to develop the truly profes- 
sional attitude in them. Once the stu- 
dents are really clear as to the “Why” 
of public education it will be easier 
for them to get a good grasp of the 
“What” and the “How.” “Where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 


Inducements to Continue Teaching 


But will young people of idealistic 
nature who have received a good pro- 
fessional education and who are thus 
properly prepared for teaching neces- 
sarily make it a life work? 

Many young women thus prepared 
will get married after a few years of 
teaching. This will not necessarily 
mean a loss to society, for their pro- 
fessional education will be utilized in 
the home education of their children. 


Many other teachers of both sexes 
are almost sure to quit teaching when 
they find that their salaries are not 
adequate to support them and their 
dependents. 

Paying munificent salaries to teach- 
ers would not solve this problem, On 
the contrary, it would aggravate the 
same as it would attract people who 
would be interested more in the re- 
muneration than in the service to be 
rendered. But the compensation 
should be fully sufficient to reimburse 
teachers for the cost of their profes- 
sional education and to enable them 
to make a decent living and to assure 
them of a carefree evening of life after 
retirement. 

If all of these things are taken care 
of, we may be reasonably sure that 
the vocation of teaching will com- 
mand the same degree of respect that 
is now accorded to the historic learned 
professions. 





A Helpful, 
Useful Discovery for You 


Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 
from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 
and real help they have discovered Doublemint 

ee) Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 


et 


A No. 1 War-time Job 





ing papers, studying or reading. . 


Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
trate better on their jobs. 


You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Douolemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 





@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of 2 shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy — for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 
get enough grade 4. materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 
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An Enduring Peace 


By EDWARD E. KEENER 


The Illinois Education Association at its annual meet- 
ing in December, 1943 approved the following statement 
of policy : 

The Illinois Education Association . . . believes that steps should 
be taken at once to perfect a permanent organization of the na- 
tions of the world for the establishment and maintenance of world 
peace. It believes that the essentials of such a lasting peace organ- 
ization include: a council to study international problems and to 
secure the adoption of laws governing the conduct of nations in 
their relations with one another, a court to adjudicate disputes 
between nations, and an international police force to insure inter- 
national law and order. It believes that education has an important 
part to play in bringing about such an organization. 


At the Pittsburgh convention of the N.E.A. in July, 
1944, the representative assembly approved the following 
statement : 


The National Education Association believes that enduring 
peace must be supported by a permanent organization of peace- 
loving nations. The Association, therefore, urges the President 
of the United States and the Congress to take immediate steps 
toward the calling of a council of all the United Nations for the 
purpose of working out plans to establish and maintain world 
peace; such council to be called at the earliest possible date. 


Next to winning the war, the most pressing problem 
before the peoples of the world today isthe establishment 
and maintenance of an enduring peace. We have already 


Timely as the latest headlines 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
just published for grades 3 to 8 


A new series by Clark, Baldwin, Hoye, 
Schorling, and Smith, distinguished teacher- 
authors who have brought a new spirit and 
new interest to books that give rigorous 
training in quantitative thinking. They fur- 
nish a timely course of study for a new 
generation of Americans that must under- 
stand and use arithmetic in a changing 
world. 


FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 


by the same authors, identical in content 
for grades 7 and 8 with the top books of 
the above series, and effective in developing 
power in mathematical reasoning. They 
assure a high degree of skill in computa- 
tional abilities. 


Grades Three to Six 
Grade Seven (Book One) 
Grade Eight (Book Two) 


$0.96 
$1.00 
$1.08 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Represented by E. M. Briggs & Clay Mather 








seen the futility of waiting until victory is won in battle 
and then attempting to come to suitable agreements at 
a peace table. 


An enduring peace must be based on careful planning, 
free and open discussion, and revision of plans extending 
over a long period of time. Decisions delayed until 
after a military victory is won must necessarily be made 
speedily by the leaders even without adequate considera- 
tion by themselves and without any discussion and crit+ 
cisms by the peace-loving peoples of the world. In addition, 
after hostilities cease, people will feel such great relief 
that they will not be so insistent that plans be adopted 
for an enduring peace. Plans must be made now. 


A peace plan established now would probably operate 
to hasten victory and thus save thousands of lives and 
prevent enormous destruction of property. If the Axis 
peoples knew that their fate after surrender would be de- 
termined on the basis of definite principles agreed upon 
by all the United Nations, they might be more willing to 
surrender now. They have been told by their leaders that 
surrender means annihiliation, and thus have been goaded 


. on to greater efforts in the face of ultimate certain defeat. 


The kind of peace established after this war will greatly 
affect the course of education in the future. Shall we 
educate for peace, or shall we prepare our youth to be 
ready for another and more terrible world war within 
their generation? Teachers long for a situation in which 
they can guide youth toward a life free from want and 
fear. This situation requires world order based on world 
law enforced by peace-loving peoples. 


It is my belief that a conference of all the United Na- 
tions should be called now to make peace plans. The de- 
liberations of the conference should be made known to 
the peoples of the world. Tentative plans should be sub- 
mitted for free discussion and criticism, and revised plans 
should be based on crystallized public opinion. This 
process should be continued until the best possible plans 
are ready for submission to the nations of the world for 
their approval. The plan should be placed in operation 
as soon as a sufficient number of nations approve it, even 
before hostilities cease. Then, a treaty arrived at around 
a peace table would be unnecessary. The permanent world 
organization would manage the perplexing problems of 
restoring the world to a peace basis. 

A council of only the great powers is not sufficient. A 
council to make peace plans should include all the United 
Nations. Precedent already exists for the immediate 
calling of a world council on peace plans. There have been 
several United Nations conferences called to deal with 
specific and limited problems. Among these are the Con- 
ference on the Problem of Refugees, the Food Confer- 
ence, The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Con- 


ference, and the recent Conference on World Stabilization - 


of Currencies, held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. 
These conferences are all steps in the right direction, but 
they alone cannot preserve the peace of the world without 
a political world order to give them support. 

The teachers of Illinois and of the United States should 
let the President and their Congressmen know that they 
want a United Nations Conference on Worid Peace called 
now and that they want free discussion of the plans under 
consideration. It is already late. Quick action is urgent 
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MEASURING UP 
(Continued from page 50) 
or other personal matters, or to dis- 
miss a person after a probationary 
period for reasons other than incom- 
petence, insubordination, immorality, 
neglect of duty, lack of professional 
growth, or discontinuance of the posi- 
tion. Illinois schools subscribe to most 
of these principles. The marriage 
question is being tested in the courts. 


Retirement and Leaves of Absence 


Illinois’ retirement system  sub- 
scribes to the recommended proce- 
dure—retirement permissive at sixty 
or sixty-five and required at seventy 
—except that an Illinois teacher who 
has completed fifteen years teaching 
service may retire at age fifty. Twen- 
ty-five years of service are required 
for the State guaranteed minimum 
pension, however. The Illinois plan 
emphasizes retirement at seventy by 
providing for no increase in that part 
of retirement allottments paid by the 
State thereafter, though the teacher’s 
contributions to the system are con- 
tinued. It also provides for benefits 
for those disabled. Its allowances as 
related to salaries on the average 
come up to the standards porposed 
by the N.E.A. 

The report recommends allowance 
of at least fifteen days of absence with 
full pay each year in case of illness 
on the part of the teacher. Further- 
more, a full year’s leave of absence 
for study, travel, etc. every seven to 
ten years is recommended. Illinois 
schools are increasingly subscribing 
to these practices, but they are doing 
so without the benefit of specific 
State law. 


Buildings 

Not every district in Illinois today 
can subscribe to the minimum build- 
ing standards recommended. These 
standards require that each building 
have, in addition to regular class- 
rooms, workshops for arts and crafts ; 
music rooms; gymnasium and game 
rooms; composite assembly room, 
auditorium and community theatre; 
a library ; a cafeteria; a space for so- 
cial recreation; conference or study 
rooms for smaller groups; offices for 
staff members, rest rooms, etc. High 
schools should have the necessary 
laboratories as well as workshops, and 
special buildings and equipment may 
be needed for certain subjects. 

As Illinois develops its school plans 
for the postwar construction period, 
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local school authorities may very well 
think of the above minimal sugges- 
tions. As school districts are reor- 
ganized, these standards should be 
kept in mind. 

Financially, Illinois would plan for 
annual public school expenditures 
during the postwar period at twice the 
level of the school year 1939-’40 (in 
1940 dollars) to conform to N.E.A. 
proposals. State aid must increase 
greatly. Local support must be in- 
creased in most instances. The degree 
to which Illinois fails to provide this 
support will largely determine the 


degree to which Illinois will support 
the demand for various Federal finan- 
cial aids to public schools. Above and 
beyond these considerations, however, 
is that of equalizing minimal educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the 
Nation. 

Many other deficiencies may be ob- 
served by a careful comparison of 
practices and conditions prevailing in 
Illinois schools with the proposals of 
the N.E.A. report. It is evident that 
Illinois has a heavy program in its 
endeavors to meet postwar educa- 
tional needs. 





NEW LIGHT ON 
SCHOOL 


WE FURNISH EVERYTHING 


Rubber cement for making layouts. 
Complete instruction book. 

Clever new ideas. 

Master sheets for printed copy. 
Pcture layout sheets. 

A dummy annual to work from. 


Other special material! 





“America’s Largest Publisher of High School Annuals” 
Presents 
AMERICA’S MOST AMAZING ANNUAL PLAN 


A $2.50 ANNUAL FOR ONLY ODOc PER COPY! 
COMPLETE WITH ART WORK, PRINTING AND PICTURES 


It’s FUN to have a PRINTOGRAPH ANNUAL! 





MAIL COUPON FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND SAMPLES! 


AN IMPORTANT 
ACTIVITY 


DO NOT DELAY! 

However, do not delay, for Printo- 
graph Service this year, due to ma- 
terial shortages, will be limited to 
no more than 3,000 high schools. 
To make sure your school has an 
opportunity to consider this serv- 


ice, act promptly. 





Name of School _..... 





THE PRINTOGRAPH CO., 700 Waltower Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Please send, with no obligation on our part, samples and 
details of your Special 99c High School Annual offer to 


P (Superintendent, Principal or Faculty Member) 


State 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


1.S.N.U. Service Questionnaires 


More than 2,200 questionnaires to IIli- 
nois State Normal University alumni in 
service were mailed during September. 
These inquired about the post-war plans 
of former I.S.N.U. students. The univer- 
sity wanted to know how many intended 
to return to school, how many wished as- 
sistance in securing positions. The- data 
obtained are being compiled by the alumni 
office. 


Dean of Students 


Lawrence A. Kimpton, former professor 
at Kansas City University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students at the University 
of Chicago, effective September 1, Robert 
M. Hutchins, president, has announced. He 
succeeds Aaron J. Brumbaugh, who re- 
signed as dean to accept the vice-presidency 
of the American Council on Education. 


Homecoming at State Normal 


October 20-22 will mark the twenty- 
fourth annual homecoming at Illinois State 
Normal University. The program includes 
a dramatic production, dance, football 
game, parade, and captain’s inspection of 
the Navy V-12 unit. Opposition on the 
gridiron is to be furnished by the Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


With Red Cross in France 


James A. Purdue, principal of the Cen- 
ter Schooi in Centralia, Illinois, from 1936 
to 1943, was among the first 300 American 
Red Cross workers whose arrival in France 
has recently been announced in Washington 
by American Red Cross National Head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Purdue, with others who previously 
served American armed forces in England, 
arrived at the Cherbourg Peninsula by 
army transport and immediately took up 
his duties as a field director. 


School Library Clinics 


A series of school library clinics is being 
held in the State this fall according to the 
following schedule: October 6-7, senior 
high school, Rock Island; October 13-14, 
Leyden Community High School, Franklin 
Park; October 20-21, Kankakee High 
School, Kankakee; October 27-28, com- 
munity high school, Hillsboro; November 
3-4, community high school, Dupo. 

This second annual of school library 
clinics is being held in response to a de- 
mand from librarians and teacher librari- 
ans growing out of the success of the clin- 
ics held last fall. Sponsors are: Illinois 
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High School Librarians’ Association ; Illi- 
nois Library Association—School Section ; 
Illinois State Library, with the co-operation 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
and the Office of High School Visitor. 


Franklyn L. Andrews 


Franklyn L. Andrews, associate - pro- 
fessor of English and head of student pub- 
lications at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, died at the Charleston 
hospital August 30 of complications fol- 
lowing an emergency appendectomy per- 
formed on August 25. 

Born in Decatur in 1900, he attended the 
Decatur. schools, obtained his Ph.B. degree 
from the University of Chicago and his 
A.M. from the University of Illinois. He 
taught at Culver Military Academy from 
1922 to 1926 and joined the staff at Eastern 
in 1929. 

The student publications at Eastern, ot 
which Mr. Andrews was faculty adviser, 
always ranked high in national competi- 
tion. For fourteen consecutive years the 
Eastern Teachers News won high honors 
in the Illinois Collegiate Press Association 
contests and last year for the eighth con- 
secutive time won medalist ranking by the 
Columbia Press Association and the high- 
est rating of any teachers college or school 
of education paper in the United States. 
The Warbler, school yearbook, also ranked 
high having in the Columbia Press Asso- 
ciation a string of six medalist and one 
first place awards. 


Funeral services for Mr. Andrews were 
held both in Charleston and Decatur. 
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New Class Schedule at 1.S.N.U. 


A number of graduate and under-grad- 
uate courses for residence credit are now 
being offered by Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity in the late afternoons and evenings 
as well as on Saturday mornings. 

This arrangement enables persons em- 
ployed in the Bloomington-Normal area to 
complete work toward the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees by attending such classes. 
Departments co-operating in the new plan 
include those of art, biological science, edu- 
cation and psychology, English, foreign 
language, geography, and social science. 


Illinois Teacher Honored 


Recognition to an outstanding Illinois 
teacher was accorded by the Chicago Sun 
in its issue of August 10, when under the 
heading “The Sun Salutes,” that newspaper 
paid tribute to Miss Susan Scully, of the 
Gompers School for Crippled Children, 
Chicago. The tribute to her work with 
handicapped children in part is as follows: 

“Today the Chicago Sun salutes Susan 
Scully of 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, new 
Illinois director of the National Education 
Association, for her more than twenty- 
five years’ devotion to education, particu- 
larly for handicapped children. 

“For fourteen years now Miss Scully 
has been adjustment teacher at the Gomp- 
ers School for Crippled Children, 12302 S. 
State street. She is in charge of the testing 
programs used to determine the proper 
level of classwork for pupils at the school. 
She also assists children who fall behind 
in their work to adjust themselves to their 
studies.” 

Miss Scully was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation from January 1, 1935 to January 1, 
1939 and was President of the organization 
during 1938. At the meeting of the N.E.A. 
in Pittsburgh this past summer, Miss 
Scully was elected N.E.A. Director for 
Illinois. 


Faculty Changes at Eastern 

A number of changes in the Eastern 
Illinois Teachers College staff have been 
announced by President R. G. Buzzard. : 

Miss Ellen Maxine Nudd, of Lena, IIli- 
nois, will succeed Miss Margaret B. Don- 
ley as instructor and first-grade critic. 

Miss Veronica Becker, of Newell, Penn- 
sylvania, will succeed Miss Pauline Smeed 
as instructor and second-grade critic. 

Elbert I. Maston has been added to the 
faculty as a substitute during the absence 
of Dr. Rudolph Anfinson, in military serv- 
ice. He will take over work in band and 
woodwind instruments. 

Miss Aline Ruth Elliott, of Howard, 
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WORKBOOKS 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades 1 through 8 — a book for 
each grade. Makes the teaching of 
Arithmetic easy. List price w | 


READING SEATWORK 
Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. De- 
velops quickness and accuracy. List wi 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


Grades 1 through 6 — a book for 
each grade. A new, modern safety | 
program which requires no extra TO 
teachers, no extra class periods 
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WEBSTER 
WORKBOOK 
CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY 


WEBSTER 
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1808 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo. 






Kansas, has joined the faculty as an in- 
structor in physical education. This posi- 
tion is a new one made necessary by the 
expanded program of physical education. 

Miss Virginia Wheeler, of Columbia, 
Missouri, will succeed Dr. Louis Hoover 
as assistant professor of art and supervisor 
of art in the elementary and high schools 
of the teachers college. Dr. Hoover goes 
to Illinois State Normal University as head 
of the art department. 

Dr. Hans C. Olsen, associate professor 
of Education and director of off-campus 


_ Student teaching at Eastern, has been 


granted a sabbatical leave of absence to 
accept a half-time teaching position in the 
college of Education at the University of 
Chicago and to do graduate research work. 
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Dr. C..H. Coleman, head of the social 
science department, is now working with 
the War Production Boardin Washington, 
D. C. as a policy analyst. His new duties 
began on August 17. He has been granted 
a leave of absence for a year. 

Dr. H. F, Thut, associate professor of 
botany, has accepted a position as visiting 
instructor in botany at the University of 
Illinois for the year. 





THE TEACHER’S HEALTH 
(Continued from page 42) 


poor health of the teacher. At this 
point, it may not be amiss to examine 
what may be done to correct some of 
the above mentioned faulty situations : 

1. Let every administrator and every 
school-board member submit to self-inter- 
rogation in order to determine whether he 
has done everything in his power to make 
it possible for his teachers to enjoy their 
inalienable rights as citizens to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” and at the 
same time to do an effective job of teaching. 

2. Let every parent or guardian co-op- 
erate with the teacher either personally or 
through PTA groups to the end that a 
healthful school situation may be attained. 

3. Finally, let every teacher strive to 
maintain maximum standards of personal 
effective living by submitting to a health 
examination prior to accepting any new 
teaching position and at stated intervals 
thereafter, especially on returning to duty 
following a protracted illness. 


The Physical Examination 


The measurement of the teacher’s 
health should not be based solely up- 
on the number of her absences due to 
illness, but rather upon the results 
of an adequate physical examination 
made at stated intervals, especially 
after her return from sick-leave. 

Teachers should be willing to dem- 
onstrate evidence of freedom from 
diseases such as tuberculosis (active), 
or venereal disease, as well as other 
types of communicable disease. They 
should also present evidence of im- 
munization against smallpox and 
typhoid fever. 

Standards of fitness for teaching 
should be exacting, and they should 
operate so as to keep out of the 
schools anyone whose presence there- 
in may be the cause of producing 
mental or physical ill-health in a 
single pupil! However, there should 
also be provision for granting to the 
teacher “time out” for correction of 
remediable defects whenever this 
seems necessary. 


A Co-operative Effort 


Many school boards have already 
arranged for “sick-leave with pay” 
for varying periods of time. This is a 





TO TEACHERS 
United Air Lines Offers 


Three popular 55 piece aviation teaching 
kits; graded for Primary, Intermediate 
and High School levels respectively. For 
each kit there is a charge of 25c¢ each 
pee. A free directory leaflet of 
ree and Inexpensive Aviation Source 
Materials. 
The following free materials in 
sets of 10 for the use of pupils: 
1. 4-page reading leaflet ““Mike and Nancy 
at the Airport.” (4th grade.) 
. 4-page illustrated folder to help locate, 
name and learn some use of nearly 50 
parts of a Mainliner. 
(4th grade and up.) 
-A colorful 6-page leaflet on “Your 
Future in the Age of Flight.” (6th 
grade and up.) 


Write United Air Lines, School and 
College Service, Palmer House, 
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highly commendable practice since it 
emphasizes the importance of the fact 
that illness has no place in the school- 
room, but provides that when illness 
comes it shall be respected and treat- 
ment instituted early and, in so far as 
is possible, without penalty of loss of 
pay or position to the teacher. By 
providing a sense of security and 
thereby promoting a speedier con- 
valescence, this minimizes a further 
health hazard. 

As far as is possible the teacher 
should be relieved of her insecurity 
on retirement by the establishment of 
an adequate retirement fund. 

Time and facilities should be pro- 
vided for an adequate rest-period 
during the usual “lunch-hour” in or- 
der to permit recovery from fatigue 
occasioned by prolonged attentiveness 
to the business of teaching. 

In addition to this daily interlude, 
many school systems have found it pos- 
sible to provide longer rest periods 
also such as sabbatical leaves for the 
purpose of study, recuperation, or 
travel, with certain pay adjustments 
during these periods. Benefits from 
such an arrangement are, of course, 
derived mutually, by the teacher and 
the school. 

An alert administrator may diplo- 
matically call attention to known ha- 
bitual violations of health laws with 
respect to rest, recreation, work, etc. 

The teacher’s own knowledge of 
healthful living should be adequate 
and her powers of discrimination so 
acute as to enable her to determine 
in her pupils any early deviations 
from normal health or health attitudes 
and health habits. 

Opportunities for further training 
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of in-service teachers in matters re- 
lating to personal and community 
health, to mental and physical growth, 
and development of the child, as well 
as to communicable disease control 
should be provided by teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

Opportunities for social contacts 
among the faculty outside of school 
hours obviously promote better un- 
derstanding and co-operation during 
teaching hours, thus contributing to 
better mental health of the teacher. 

School and community may work 
together effectively on the problems 
of housing and feeding teachers, and 
they may provide buildings and 
grounds which come up to accepted 
standards for the various types of 
schools. Administrators and school 
boards in collaboration may be able 
shortly to provide for adequate salary 
adjustments, sick-leave, and sabbat- 
ical leave. Tenure and retirement 
fund plans are matters legally pro- 
vided in Illinois, but administrators 
and board members may aid in the 
constructive administration of these 
laws by applying the “letter” of the 
law in their own situations in terms 
of educational and social intent. 

In co-operation with local and state 
health authorities the teacher may 
familarize herself with methods of 
communicable disease control and im- 
munization measures. Her own phys- 
ician by complying with the standards 
of the pre-employment and in-service 


OF 


health examination forms may call 
attention to and check early remedi- 
able deviations from the normal. 

With the understanding of the 
health problems arising out of the 
school situation, and the co-operation 
of all concerned in solving these prob- 
lems, there should come an improve- 
ment in the health of the teacher and 
the health of the school child. 


YOURS...for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’s Advertisers 


Air Age Materials 


Into the Air Age, a thirty-two page 
beautifully illustrated booklet, abounds in 
information and inspiration. It is written 
in non-technical language and offers a 
foundational knowledge of the social and 
physical aspects of aviation and the Air 
Age. Price, 25 cents. 


News Map 


What subject doesn’t bear a relationship 
to world news these days? Your admin- 
istrator can secure a sample copy of the 
large wall map identifying news events of 
the past week. 


Reference Aid 


For the students just beginning to use 
encyclopaedias a study guide Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopaedia, will be helpful. 





These aids and more, too, are yours 
for the asking. Write the advertisers 
offering this material, or if you pre- 
fer, send the list of material desired 
along with a three-cent stamp for each 
item, to the Advertising Department, 
Ittrnors Epucation, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 


Local Teacher Publication 


The R.E.A. News, an eight-page 
paper in newspaper format, is the re- 
cently launched official publication of 
the Rockford Education Association. 

Importance of professional organ- 
ization beginning with the local unit 
and extending through state and na- 
tional levels is stressed editorially : 

Wide awake and growing teachers are 
active members in their local, state, and 
national professional organizations. Benefits 
from these are many and far reaching. Par- 
ticipation in the work of such groups keeps 
the professional teacher from getting lost 
in little things and keeps our vision on the 
ultimate goals of education and upon the 
problems facing education and democracy 
today. 

Editor is Peers Ray. Ruth Ann 
White is president of the association. 
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Calendar 


11 Illinois High School Principals Associa- 
tion, annual meeting. University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, October 11, 1944. 


13 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior 
High School, Rock Island, October 13, 
1944. 

13 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Urbana 
and Watseka, October 13, 1944. 

13 Eastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 13, 1944. 

13 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La- 
Salle, October 13, 1944. 

13 Mississippi Valley Division, [Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 13, 1944. 


13 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Town- 
ship High School, Bridgeport, October 
13, 1944. 

13 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Galesburg, 
October 13, 1944. 

20 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Au- 
rora, October 20, 1944. 

20 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theatre, Rockford, October 20, 
1944. 


20 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 20, 1944. 

23 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. October 
23, 1944. (Meeting places to be an- 
nounced later.) 


23 School Broadcast Conference, eighth 
annual meeting. Morrison Hotel, Chica- 
go, October 23 and 24, 1944. Director is 
George Jennings, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois; permanent 
chairman, Dr. Lyman Bryson. 


NOVEMBER 

23 National Council for the Social Studies, 
twenty-fourth annual meeting. Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 23-25, 1944. 

23 National Council of Teachers of English, 
thirty-sixth annual meeting. Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, No- 
vember 23-25, 1944. 

DECEMBER 

27 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 27-29, 
1944. ‘ 

FEBRUARY, 1945 

23 American Education Fellowship (for- 
merly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion), regional conference. Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, February 23-24, 1945. 


MARCH 
5 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Normal, 


March 5, 1945. 


23 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Springfield, March 23, 1945. 
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THE WORLD IS LOOKING 


Opportunities were never brighter for engineers. 
Immediately ahead of us lie new and ever-ex- 
panding opportunities for every type of engineer- 
ing. All the world is looking to young engineers 
for trained help in putting into effect the vast 
plans industry has for the future. 

We stand ready to help young men who are seniors 
in high school to make engineering their career. 

Ten George Westinghouse Engineering Scholar- 
ships are offered each year at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh. 

These scholarships normally cover a full en- 
gineering course plus the equivalent of two years 
of practical experience in Westinghouse plants. 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


ee. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


A16x10% reproduction of the picture above, suitable 
for framing will be sent without charge upon request. 
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TO YOUNG ENGINEERS... 


However, under the wartime accelerated schedules, 
students attend Carnegie Tech in the summer 


time as well as during the regular school year. 


Work assignments at Westinghouse plants are 


temporarily suspended. 


Individual scholarship 


payments amount to $1850. 


Final selections are based on applicant’s general 


ability, engineering aptitude and qualities of 


leadership. 


Scholarship winners are under no obligation to 


work for Westinghouse after graduation, nor does 


Westinghouse make any promise to employ them. 


Applications must be received by February 


1, 1945. Send for full particulars now. 
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Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me application forms, and full information about 
the George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarships at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


Til. 114 





NAME (PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 





SCROOL 





SCHOOL ADDRESS 


carr ~~ ZONE 





STATE 


0 Check here if you want a 16 x 10M reproduction of picture. 
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Water; Electricity; The Scientist and 
His Tools, by Bertha Morris Parker. Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
Paper. Illustrated. 36 pages each. 

Three new titles in the unitexts of the 
“Basic Science Education Series.” 


Arts 


Enjoyment of the Arts, edited by Max 
Schoen. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
336 pages. Price, $5.00. 

Chapters on Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, the Industrial Arts, Poetry, Drama 
and the Theater, the Novel, the Movies, and 
Music are contributed by writers who are 
creative producers in the respective fields 
or who have devoted special attention to 
them. Max Schoen, who is editor of the 
volume, has written an introductory chapter 
and there is a concluding chapter devoted 
to Criticism by George Boas. In their in- 
terpretations of the various arts, the con- 
tributors have avoided mere technical ex- 
position and have sought rather to give 
the reader an understanding of each art in 
its relation to life. 


Psychology 


First Course in Psychology, by Robert S. 
Woodworth and Mary R. Sheehan. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 445 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

This is a high-school text designed for 
the adolescent and his problems. Introduc- 
tory chapters are concerned with psycho- 
logical study guides: How We Learn, How 
to Study Efficiently, How to Read, etc. The 
how’s and why’s of human behavior are the 
subject of remaining chapters. 


Business Education 


Most-Used Army Terms, compiled by J. 
Jontig and Charles Lee Swem. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Paper. 125 pages. Price, $0.60. 

In this volume of the “most-used” series 
are the 5,000 most-used Army terms, 
words, and phrases arranged alphabetically 
and accompanied by Gregg Shorthand out- 
lines. 

How to Use the Adding Machine Selec- 
tive Keyboard, by Thelma M. Potter and 
Albert Stern. Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York. Paper. 
Illustrated. 93 pages. Price, $0.60. 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


This latest of Gregg’s “How-To-Use” 
business machines manuals contains ten 
units of instruetion, each graded according 
to three levels of achievement. 


Education 


A First. Course in Education, by Ward 
G. Reeder. The Macmillan Company, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 
656 pages. Price, $3.50. 

In common with the practice of authors 
of other introductory texts in the field of 
Education, Professor Reeder announces his 
goals as orientation and guidance. 

In approaching the former he succeeds 
eminently in steering a course between a 
skeletal outline and shallow treatment on 
the one hand and duplication of materials 
‘bound to be offered in later courses on the 
other. Such orientation includes a discus- 
sion of organization and finance problems 
of the school, sometimes regarded as the 
province of textbooks in administration. 

This is not to say that educational prac- 
tice is slighted. Throughout the text the 
author invites critical thinking, with the 
frame of reference that which he announces 
as his own, “that science and philosophy 
must work together in the solutions of all 
educational problems.” 


Reading 


All Around Us, by Fannie L. Michaels. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
i72 pages. Price, $0.80. 

In a continuous narrative introducing a 
boy and a girl character this social studies 
reader for the first grade deals with com- 
munity agencies touching the child’s life 
such as the playground, the library, and the 
park, and stresses concepts and attitudes 
which should be acquired by the child in his 
early community experience. 

Happy Days in the Garden, by Ella H. 
Hay. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 In- 
diana Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated 
in color. 112 pages. 

The victory garden is brought into the 
experience of the second-grade pupil and 
the account of its planting and reaping is 
enlivened with the activities of Mr. Doodle, 
the dog, and Macaroni, the goat. 

Straight Up, by Henry B. Lent. The 
Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 87 pages. 

This reader introduces the first-grade 
pupil to the peacetime possibilities of the 
helicopter. 
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Current Publications 


Education 


Education for a Free Society, a report 
adopted by the International Education As- 
sembly, at Hood College, Frederick, Mary- 
land, June, 1944, setting forth and elabo- 
rating nine principles wihch should govern 
education for the general welfare. New 
York: The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue. Paper. 32 pages. Free. 

Education in Cuba, Bulletin 1943, No. 1, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, by Severin K. Turosienski. U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25,.D. C. Paper. 90 pages. Price, $0.20. 


Health Education 


A Basic Plan for Health Education and 
the School Health Program, issued jointly 
by Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent, Of- 
fice of Public Instruction; Roland R. 
Cross, M.D., Director, Department of 
Public Health; Frank G. Thompson, Di- 
rector, Department of Registration and 
Education ; one of two volumes comprising 
the report prepared in 1944 by the Illinois 
Joint Committee on School Health. De- 
signed for the use of local communities in 
planning their own programs of school 
health and health education, this is a com- 
panion volume to A Basic Plan for Student 
Health and Health Education in Teacher- 
Training Institutions. Paper. 80 pages. 

Guidance 

Discipline for Today's Children and 
Youth, by George V. Sheviakov and Fritz 
Redl. Theory is blended with practice 
through the use of dozens of specific in- 
stances involving the kinds of problems 
that teachers and parents meet almost 
daily. Particularly timely is a discussion 
of Army discipline, interpreted in the light 
of current educational practice. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. Paper. 64 pages. Price, $0.50. 


Girl Scouting and the Schools, a booklet 
which sets forth the basis for co-operative 
relationships between Girl Scouts and the 
schools, outlines practical procedures and 
reviews reports of how the schools and 
Girl Scouts have worked together, pre- 
pared~upon recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Girl Scouting in the 
Public Schools. New York 17: Girl Scouts, 
155 East 44th Street. Paper. Illustrated. 
21 pages. Free distribution. 


Open Letter to My Newly Blinded 
Friend, by Joseph F. Clunk, Chief, Serv- 
ices for the Blind in the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency. A virtual primer to guide the per- 
sonal adjustment of the newly blinded per- 
son, originally published in 1944 by the 
National Society for the Blind, Inc., and 
reprinted, with permission, by the Services 
for the Blind in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Paper. 32 pages. Price, $0.10. 


Follett Workbooks, a descriptive catalog. 
Paper. 32 pages. Chicago: Follett Publish- 
ing Company, 1257 Wabash Avenue. 
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